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IF LOVE WILL STAY. 





BY J. W. WHITE. 





It love will stay, what matter what may go! 
Like prisoned roots beneath the silent snow, 
A force abides to deck the world again, 
And clothe with sweetest flowers and richest 
grain, 
(hough loud dull care may howl and troubles blow, 


Riches may vanisk, fame no longer gain, 
Health languish; let the Fates wreak might and 
main 
rheir heaviest blows, and you shall comfort know, 
If love will stay. 


The one true link that binds life here below, 
The one clear beam of that far distant glow 
Where life is love, and the eternal plain 
Of Heaven but shows love without fault or stain, 
While earch reflects the best that Heaven can show, 
If love will stay. 


From Out the Storm. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DICK’S SWEET- 








HEART,’’ ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 

ROUND the house the wind was shriek- 
A ing with mournful vehemence, now 
CX ,nd then flinging great drops of rain 
against the window-panes. The moon, 
which half an hour before was shining 
with exquisite brilliancy, now lay hidden 
behind banks of heavy clouds; and the fit- 
ful gusts of wind that swept round corners 
and moaned through the pine-branches be- 
tokened a storm before the morning, whilst 
up from the sea came the sad, monotonous 
roar of the waves as they thundered on the 
giant rocks, 

“There is thunder in the air,” said Lady 
Mary, looking up thoughtfully. 

She spoke in a subdued tone, as if awed 
by the majesty of the elements without; 
and she let her hands fali idly upon her 
knees as she listened to the sound of the 
wind and rain, 

Lady Mary looked older than she really 
was; but her face was sti!l beautiful, in 
spite of years of trouble and ill-health, She 
was a tall, stately woman, with severely 
aristocratic features, and the distingaished 
air which cannot be acquired. 

She was knitting placidly, the fine red 
silk she used bringing out in striking re- 
lief her thin white handg. Occasionally 
she raised her head to cast a glance of un- 
atlected tenderness upon a lad of about fif- 
teen, who was bending over a book at a 
small table near, 

A reading-lamp stood upon this table; 
and the boy’s face gave signs of rather 
earnest study than enjoyment of ordinary 
light reading. He was Lady Mary’s nephew, 
the son of her dead brother, and the last of 
hisname. In him—this youthful Earl— 
all her hopes were centred; and she lav- 
ished upon him a mother’s love—she who 
had never been a mother. 

A changed expression , :sed over her 
face as the storm developeu. On just such 
a night as this her brother, Lord Wriothe- 
slev, the father of the lad before her, had 
been thrown from his horse and brought 
home to the Towers lifeless. On such a 
night two long years back her true love, to 
whom she was to have been married on 
that day week, was drowned off St. David’s 
lead, 

Alas for such storms as these! They 
boded no good to the race to which she be- 
longed, and which seemed to be now fast 


fully furnished. There was no overcrowd- 
ing; one could stretch one’s arms in it fear- 
leasly. The book-shelves reached from 
floor to ceiling in the good old-fashioned 
style; and there was no glass to cover up 
their treasures, There was perhaps too 
palpable a suspicion of a by-gone age in the 
solidity of the centre table and in some of 
the chairs; but this was rectified by the 
presence of certain low, soft, satin-lined 
couches—very nests of comfort--and in the 
dainty tables that stood in every corner. 
Exquisite curtains too, with threads of 
gold running through them, hung before 
the windows and from the olive-green 
walls; priceless statuettes stood out promi- 
nently on carved brackets. 

Another wild gust of wind now swept 
round that side of the house where the li- 
brary was situated, drivinga heavy shower 
of rain against the windows. 

“What a night!”’ said Lady Mary, with a 
nervous start, 

The lad slowly withdrew his attention 
from the page before him and looked at 
her. 

“I like it,’ he said, hoiding his head 
erect, as though enjoying the wartare with- 
out. “What a sea there must be on to- 
night!” 

He pushed back his chair and walked 
towards the window nearest t. him. Halt- 
way across the room, however, he came to 
a sudden stand-still. His face turned pale, 
and bis eyes wore an eager, strained ex- 
pression, as though he were listening for 
something. At the same moment Lady 
Mary cried out abruptly: 

“What was that?’’ 

She too had risen, and now moved nearer 
to the boy. Her tall figure was drawn up 
to its full height; her eyes shone brightly, 
All the petty tremors that bad shaken hera 
few moments before were now gone, hay- 
ing given place to a sudden feeling of cour- 
age and strength. She stood calin and self- 
possessed, although anxious. 

Above the storm they had heard a shrill, 
wild cry, which even now, though faint 
and wailing, was strong enough to pierce 
the riotous war of the gale and the dashing 
of the rain-drops upon the gravel without. 
lt was the cry ofachild in sore distress, 
It secmed nearer, yet so tossed hither and 
thither by the tempest that it was difficult 
to tell from what point it came. Itsounded 
more plaintive and weak every moment, 
but it seemed to be coming nearer to the 
house. 

‘Summon the servants; it is some poor 
creature in distress!’’ cried Lady Mary, 
making a rapid movement towards the 
hall. 

“No, no; I will go myself,’’ said the boy, 
walking to the window that opened on toa 
long balcony. 

“In this storm, Fulke—in this rain? Ob, 
no, darling!’ she entreated; but he was not 
listening to ber. 

With esger fingers he unfastened the 
lock of the casement; and, as he stood thus 
with arms upraised, there came a sharp 
tapping at the glass below him, while the 
plaintive cry stiil continued, 

Lord Wriothesley puiled open the case- 
ment with a vigorous hand, and there, 
shivering in the darkness, stood a forlorn. 
looking little thing that made Lady Mary 
and her nephew shiver. 

It was a child—a mere baby. The cloak 
that bad been wrapped round it had fallen 
back, and now the pretty rounded uplifted 
arins were wet with therain. The soft yel- 
low locks that should have been some 
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convulsively at the woodwork; but no cry 
escaped her lips then. Her strength seemed 
gone, 

“Tt is achild—achild!’’ cried Lady Mary, 
in a compassionate tone, hurrying to the 
window. 

The little one, however, had caught sight 
of Wriothesley, and held out her arms to 
bim. As he ran eagerly to her and carried 
her into the warm room, she clung to him 
aflectionately, and uttered a childish sigh 
of relief that went straight to the boy’s 
heart. 

The little wet arms clasped his neck, the 
frightened face was pressed against his 
shoulder. She was too young to reason; 
but she knew that she was sale—she was 
with friends. The rain no longer made 
her feel cold, the howling wind ceased to 
drag at her cloak, and, better than all else, 
the awful darkness was gone. 

Lady Mary took her trom Fulke, placed 
her on the hearthrug close to the cheery 
fire, and shook the rain from her hair. Her 
clothes were found to be wringing wet, soa 
maid was hastily summoned; and pres- 
ently, in a miraculous way, ciothes were 
produced fit tor the visitor’s use, borrowed 
no doubt from the good woman at the 
lodge, whose babies seemed to swarm all 
over the place. 

Her pretty hair was dried, and shone 
now in the lamplight like threads of gold; 
and her large, grave, wistful eyes—melan- 
choly eyes for a tiny mortal who could not 
have been more than four years old— 
lighted up a singularly pretty face. 

When Lady Mary questioned her as to 
her name, she would say nothing beyond a 
quaint monosyllable that no one could un- 
derstand. ‘‘Mg’’ it sounded like; but the 
most enlightened English folk could make 
little of that. 

“T confess it is too much for me,’’ said 
Lady Mary, who was feeding the child on 
her lad with an abundance of tea and cake. 
“Jt hardly matters, however. She has 
strayed, no doubt, poor little thing; and to- 
morrow we Shall be able to find and re- 
store her to her parents. Dear, dear, how 
unhappy her poor mother must be to- 
night!”’ 

“J think she must be a stranger’s child,” 
said the boy, who waa kneeling upon the 
hearthrug and staring at the baby, whose 
solemn gaze delighted him. ‘The servants 
know every #oul in the village, but they 
don’t know her.” 

‘‘Nan-na!’’ said the child, glancing round 
her inquiringly, and then up into the face 
ot Lady Mary, who laughed and kissed the 
earnest eyes. 

“That doesn’t tell us much,’ she said, 
“See how she laughs now! What a pretty 
rogue it is! I wish I could make out her 
naime.”’ 

“Perhaps she hasn’t an earthly one. She 
may have dropped from the skies,’’ re- 
joined Fulke, laughing. “It #0, we shall 
have to give her a name,”’ 

“Scarcely worth while for one night, is 
it?”’ 

“Why, yes! We must have some way of 
addressing her while she is our guest.”’ 

“It should bea marvellously pretty name 
to suit her,’’ said Lady Mary, gazing ten- 
derly into the little one’s charming face, 

“Why, there, you have christened her!’’ 
the boy cried gaily. ‘She shall be called 

‘Marvel’, even though it be for this night 





only. Marvel’’—bending towards the child 
—‘do you like your new name, baby?” 
Ths child nodded her head sagely, and 
then wriggled off Lady Mary’s lap and tod- 
died up tothe boy. As he took her in his 
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locket, very plain, and rather battered. 

There was surprise in Lady Mary’s face 
as she took the trinket, She looked at it 
seriously for a moment, as if hesitating, 
and then opened it. 

Inside was the picture of a young man 
with a handsome, aristocratic, but reckless- 
looking face, and with a displeasing expres- 
sion of mockery in his light-blue eyes; the 
mouth, however, was beautifully formed, 
and the brow was broad and open. 

Having dismissed the maid, Lady Mary 
glanged thougtfully from the picture to the 
child and then back again. No, there was 
no likeness. 

“It is strange,” she said to the boy, who 
had come to lean over her shoulder and 
look at the portrait. ‘It is not an ordinary 
face, is it? It is certainly the face of a gen- 
tleman,” 

She paused and looked towards the child, 
who was now curled up in the centre of a 
huge white rug, and slowly but surely giv- 
ing herself up an unwilling prey to sleep. 

“And that poor baby,’’ Lady Mary went 
on, speaking to herself, “out in the storm 
alone—forsaken! What oan be the mean- 
ing of this?’’ 

She spoke vaguely, and the boy caught 
only a word here and there; but he saw 
that his aunt was evidently very much per- 
plexed, and oven sad, She viewed the 
sleeping child with an altered expression— 
one even kinder and more tender than be- 
fore. 

«(We shall know all about it to-morrow,” 
said Fulke. 

“To-morrow! Perhaps. And now go to 
bed, darling,’ she said, drawing his i.wad 
down to her and kissimtg him affectionately. 

“And the baby?’’ 

“Somers will take charge of her for to- 
night.” 

“Good-night, little Marvel,’’ said the boy, 
stooping over the child and pressing his 
lips to her cheek, “To-morrow we shall 
know your real name.,’’ 

* * am * 7 

Tbe morning broke bright with sunlight, 
and as calm and clear as though the pre- 
vious night’s storm had never been; but it 
brought to the Towers no anxious mother 
crying tor her child. Day after day, week 
afler week went by, but atill the child re- 
inained as alone in the world as though 
she had indeed, as Fulke had suggested, 
‘dropped trou the sky.” 

Advertisements were putin several news- 
papers, and private inquiry was made, but 
without result, At last Lady Mary’s se- 
cret belief that the child had been pur- 
posely abandoned was declared by com- 
won consent to be the correct solution of 
the mystery—not cruelly abandoned per- 
baps, but designedly placed within Lady 
Mary’s reach by some one who was aware 
of the clemency and love that adorned her 
life and endeared her to all the villagers 
for niles around, 

This was no village child, however, The 
regular features, the fair hair, the deli- 
cately formed nails on the tiny hands and 
feet, all precluded the idea. That she had 
been deserted was beyond doubt; but by 
whom? 

Lady Mary telt a touch of indignation 
that grew stronger as her eyes tell upon 
the little one dancing gaily in the sunlight 
on the terrace-walk, hugging to ber breast 
a horrible doll—noseless, eyeless, hair! eas. 
She was such a lovely specimen of nature’s 
best work that it seemed to Lady Mary the 





worst of all crimes to run the risk of injur- 
ing #0 sweet a gift. 

The kind eyes of the mistress of the 
Towers moistened as #! f 
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when the child saw her, ran to her, and, 
with a fond certainty of welcome, flung 
her little arms about Lady Mary's knees 
and buried ber face in the folds of the lady's 
dress, Alter that, Fulke Wriothesley’s 
aunt forgot to pursue her painful thoughts. 
She took the child up In her arma, pressed 
her to her bosom, and from that hour ac- 
cepted little Marvel as ber own. 





CHAPTER II. 

fJ\UE years passed away; and, as ny de- 
| grees servants either left or got mar- 

ried, and others who were strang- 
ers to that part of the country took their 
places, the event of that wild night was 
almost forgotten, and the child came to he 
considered as one of the family. She was 
at first an amusement, then a joy, and at 
last a comfort to Lady Mary, whose health 
did not improve as time went on. She 
took the little one into her inmost heart, 
and cherished her there without detriment 
to the love she bore Fulke, 

In a marvellously short apace of time, as 
it seemed to her, the boy sprang into early 
manhood, obtained his commission in the 
Ifussars, and quitted the home-nest. Of 
course Wriothesley turned up atthe old 
quarters at very frequent intervals; but 
naturally he had ceased to be part of the 
quiet lite there, and bis coming was an 
event, in spite of the efforts of Lady Mary 
and Marvel to think it otherwise, 

His aunt missed him more than she con- 


fessed even to herself, and she clung to | 


Marvel with an eager fondness that grow 
stronger each time Fulke came and went. 
She was such a pretty creature! Day by 
day she expanded into a fairer beauty, ro- 
vealing rarer charms of mind and body. 

hulke, who always declared that he and 
Lady Mary had christened her, and who 
insisted on calling himself her godfather, 
held stoutly to the name given her on that 
first eventful night, and so “Marvel” she 
had remained, 

It suited her, he said, as time transtor): ed 
the pretty baby into a charming little girl 
whose hair was of a beautiful raddy-go!den 
color and whose unfathomable gray eyes 
generally wore an expression of grave se- 
renity. 

Lady Mary took great pains with the 
girl's education. A governess taught her 
all the English that a girl should know, 
and three times a week masters came from 
town, Marvel accepted them all, and was 
docile and obedient, imbibing their know}. 
edge with little trouble to bherselt; but the 
delight she felt in learning she reserved tur 
such lessons as were given to her by the 
rector, with whom she was a special 
favorive. 

He was unmarried, a student and a book. 
worm-—a strange man who hitherto had 
been absorbed in himmeelf; but the child 
took hold of him and dragged him whether 
he would or not into the warm sunlight of 
her own young life. 

By degrees he grew to love her, and 
coaxed her into reading with him at such 
odd hours as he could give her; and with 
him she wandered hand in hand over hii! 
and dale, and into the mystic sweetness of 
the woods, learning at almost every step 
some fresh truth—the ways of birds, the 
wonders of the insect world, the tender 
growth of the tiny flowers around their 
footsteps, and the glad mysterious joys of 
nature, 

It was an isolated life she lived, but one 
hedged in by love, There were only auntie, 
as she called Lady Mary, and her gover 
ness and the rector and Fulke—sometimes 
only Fulke, which gave him perhaps a 
charm in ber eyes which the others did not 
} OMS ONS, 

lie came very seldom, and each time his 
stay seemed shorter than the last. tle was 
very good to her, and in her eyes he was ao 
brave, #0 tall, so handsome, that all her 
tender childish affection went out to him, 
and sibe gave him outof the warm trust- 
fulness of ber heart an innocent faithful 
love. 

The trst knowledge of the world’s pain, 
the first touch of anguish, came to her 
through him. Ile sailed for India, and aud- 
dently it seemed to her as if the whole earth 
had become empty. What a void bis going 
left! He started full of hope and pride, as 
a young soldier should, leaving behind 
him asad old woman whose every desire 
was bound up in him anda siender mourn. 
ful child who was bardly to be consoled. 

« * ” - * * 

Through the half<losed curtains the 
warm June sun was pouring its blinding 


rays. From the garden beneath arose the 
perfume of a hundred flowers, filling the 
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She was dressed in a simple white cam- 
brie, made rather loose at the throat, from 
which some deep old lece fell softly. She 
moved her head rapturously from side to 
side, as if drinking in the beauty of the 
scene, 

In the distance were the hills, with 
patches of pale-green verdure on which the 
sun's rays rested lovingly. At the foot of 
the hills there was a glimpse of the undu- 
lating park,with—in the far west—a sparkle 
ot lake water; and here, beneath her, were 
the swelling woods, the velvet lawn, the 
brilllant parterre, and the merry, chatter- 
ing, babbling stream. 

It was all so full of life, and yet so calm, 
so satiatying, that the girl herself seemed a 
fitting partof it. She looked the very in- 
carnation of youth in her white dress—a 
creature halt-child, balf-woman. Smiles 
came readily to her lips; her eyes had for- 
gotten their tears, She lived in the pres- 
ent and took no thought for the future, so 
happy was the life she led, 

The golden bair of her childhood had now 
turned to an exquisite chestnut, soft and 
wary, crowning a broad white forehead, 
The baby-mouth bad expanded and chang- 
ed; but the deep gray earnest eyes re. 
mained the same. They looked so tender 
and true that they attracted all who gazed 
into them. The rector, who loved her, 
said once that those great solemn faithful 
eyes nade him unhappy tor her, 

It was early yet; nine o'clock had only 
just been struck, with quite a reprehensi- 
ble waate of time, by the slow old clock in 
the corridor, Marvel had come up-stairs 
with her auntie’s breakfast and ‘the post,” 
and was now waiting while Lady Mary 
sipped her chocolate and dipped into her 





correspondence. 

There were many maids at the Towers; 
but one sweet maiden only took Lady 
Mary's tray to her bedside every morning. 
No other hands but Marvel's should touch 
it—no other face but hers introduce it be- 
tween the satin curtains of the ancient if 
elaborately beautiful old four-poster that 
Lady Mary would not resign for the hand- 
somest modern bedstead in the universe. 
She was very feeble now, and quite un. 
equal to rising betore noon, 

The girl was still enjoying the delicious 
view when an agitated voice within the 
room roused her trom her musing. 

“Marvel, come tome! tleis to be bere 
on the nineteenth; [ bave had a definite 
line from him—the nineteenth!” cried Lady 
Mary, in her eager feeble way, 

She laid down the letter, and looked at 
the girl, who stood as if incredulous, 

“Yes, it is true. The nineteenth — I 
thank Heaven for it—my dear, dear 
boy!” 

As she leaned back upon her pillows, 
she looked so frail, so languid, that one al- 
most wondered how life still dwelt in her. 
A little flush, however, born of the glad 
news, brightened her face. 

“(shall see him again,’’ she said, in a 
tone of deepest gratitude, as she took upthe 
letter and began to read it aloud to Mar- 
vel. 

“Ile writes from ‘Gib,’ as he calls it,” 


’ 


with a soft laugh,’ “and in such Spirits, 
dear fellow!” 

“The nineteenth?” said the girl. “Why, 
it is quite close! It sounds like to-mor- 


row; and, after all these long years—oh, it 
is incredible!’ 
“Nonsense, dear child! Why, we have 
been looking forward to it for the last six 
months.”’ 

“I know; and yet it never seemed im- 
possible until now, when it is sonear, I 
wonder,” she hesitated, and then went on, 
“| wonder if he will bechanged? Greatly, 
I imean. itall seems so long ago! When 
he went I was only twelve; now I am sev- 
enteen, and he must be twenty-eight—quite 
old it sounds, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘(Quite young, dearest,’’ said Lady Mary, 
a little sadly. 

At that moment one of the servants 
opened the door, and, with a little curtsey 
to Lady Mary, addressed Marvel. 

“Mrs. Bunch says, Miss Craven, that she 
would be very much obliged if you could 
come to her to the still-room. She would 
have come to you, but p> 

“Shall be there in a few minutes,” said 
Marvel, 

Mrs, Bunch was the housekeeper, and of 
late Marvel had given all household direc- 
tions, The servants—indeed, every one— 
called her ‘Miss Craven,”’ that being the 
Wriothesley family name. The poor child 
had no name of her own, 80 Lady Mary had 
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the rooms would require——"’ 

“Everything!” cried Lady Mary, with a 
touch ot her old impulsiveness. “I would 
have nothing less than pertection. What— 
is it not his homecoming? What then 
should we spare? See to it, dearest. It is 
his own house, remember; and why should 
he—— Now that I think of it, Marvel— 
now that he has come to man’s estate— 
surely a better suite should be assigned 
bim! The west wing bas some nice rooms 
—eh?” 

“They would be strange to him,” the girl 
objected tenderly. ‘Let him have the old 
one—those he has been picturing to him- 
self—when first he comes; they will seem 
more like home. Afterwards he can man- 
age as he likes.’ 

She went nearer to Lady Mary, and, 
stooping over her, kissed her. 

“Do you know,” she said slowly, with a 
pretty childish regretfulness in her tone, 
“I don't like those words of yours—‘man’s 
estate’? Oh, auntie, I wish he were a boy 
again!” 





CHAPTER IIL. 
fF\HE conservatories were delightfully 
| cool, although the reception-rooms 
were warm and oppressive in spite of 
all the efforts made to ensure a low temper- 
ature, 

The lights were brilliant, and the odor 
of innumerable Dijon roses filled the air. 
Now and fhen the voice of a singer was to 
be heard, and the rising and falling of the 
liquid notes travelled to those who, not 
being fortunate enough to have secured a 
place in the great drawing-room, had taken 
refuge among the flowers and palms, 

It was one of the Honorable Mrs. Veru- 
lam’s musical evenings, and nearly every 
one worth knowing in town was present. 
There were a good many dim recesses and 
sécluded ante-chambers, but these were 
given up to the sentimental, the majority 
of the guests preferring the glare of the 
more brilliantly illuminated rooms, 

It was considerably after midnight when 
a young man, entering an ante-.chamber, 
added yet another to the already numerous 
assembly. He made his way to where he 
saw Mrs. Verulam standing in what looked 
likea cloud of yellow net, relieved here 
and there by a gleam of yellow topaz. 

“At last!’’ she said, giving bim her hand. 
“T had ceased to hope—I had quite given 
you up.” 

“T had given myself up, for the matter of 
that,’’ returned Lord Wriothesley. “ButI 
knew how to wait, and, as you see, all 
things have come to me.”’ 

“So embarrassed as all that?’’ said she, 
arching ber bretty brows. ‘A man so rich 
is singularly ungrateful when he wears a 
countenance a8 dissatisfied as yours,’ she 
said, laughing maliciously, and leaning 
towards him with an affected air ot sympa- 
thy. ‘“Whoisshe then? Can I help you 
to look for her?”’ 


‘Whom should I be looking for? Have 
I not found you?”’ 
“That suflices, my good cousin, I shall 


let you off the rest,’’ retorted she, making 
him alittle moue. “We have loved each 
other too well and too long for that. Yet 
one more question. Why are you not at 
the Towers just now?) You were due there 
on the nineteenth—eh?”’ 

‘Business, business, business—that most 
hateful of all things! I fancied myself sure 
of my leave, or I shouldn’t have named the 
nineteenth when writing to Lady Mary; 
but the fact is the Colonel can’t jet mo off 
until the day after to-morrow.”’ 

“*Metal more attractive,’”’ said Lady 
Verulam, with a suspicion of reproacbful- 
ness in her tone, 

They were cousins, and the very best of 
friends, and she had not liked to believe 
that he had acted disrespeccfully to the dear 
old woman who was her aunt as well as his, 
and the being she admired most on earth. 


“Tt isn’t like you to wrong me,”’ he said | 


gravely. 
would be attractive enough to keep me 
from my allegiance to that dearest of wou- 


keep me from her and from’’—with a little 
laugh—*“her baby. You will not misjudge 
me now?" 

“Oh, no; your word was ever as good as 
your bond! And I was wrong to doubt, of 
course; but one hears so many things in 
this gossipy Babylon, and——” 

She checked herself abruptly, and then 
continued: 

“As to auntie, you will find her as charm- 
ing as ever, but much weaker. 
heavenly as hers could hardly inhabita ro- 


bust body And her baby—she has grown 
ut Ail K ‘ clige nt ata “ wy 
Z, Straight as a i a else 

she isa } 64 
She seemed alittle enthusiastic on tbis 
subject, and might have said a good dea 


“The metal is not forged that | 











more; but she paused, seeing something in 
her cousin’s face that puzzled her. 

He was not attending to what she was 
saying, and he was looking over her shoul. 
der at some object behind her. He did not 
actually start, but an indefinable light 
gleamed from his eyes. It wasa light not 
to be mistaken by so clever a student of 
human nature as Lady Verulam, and it be. 
trayed him to her. 

“Ah, so the lady is here to-night, after 
all!’ she said slowly, turning her head and 
looking towards a group of four or five 
people. 

The party had only just entered, and the 
central figure stood out from the others 
rather prominently. She was a tall woman, 
slight without being thin, clad in an ex. 
quisite brocade of an aqua-marine shade, 
The other membersof «6 group were men, 
and they seemed to follow her and bend 
over her with an assiduily that bespoke an 
eager desire to please. 

Her face was peculiar, and certainly 
would not have impressed one at the first 
glance as being handsome, yet it was a face 
that most men found some difficulty in tor- 
getting. It was a haunting, mobile face, 
as inscrutable as it was undeniably attrac- 
tive. 

There was not even a suspicion of color 
in it, and the large eyes gave it the appear- 
ance of even greater pallor than it really 
possessed. Her hair was of so ripe a chest- 
nut tint that it very narrowly escaped be- 
ing red, but, together with the unfathoma- 
ble eyes, it refused to quit the memory 
when she berself had gone by. 

The aqua-marine brocade imparted no 
warmth to her pale face, but was meant 
perhaps to throw up the brilliancy of her 
hair and eyes, If so, the idea wa a suc- 
cess, Fragile sprays of clematis formed 
her shoulder-straps, and her long arms, 
which, though slender, were exquisitely 
moulded, stood out against the vague green 
ot her gown with a dazzling fairness, 

The little throng of courtiers pushed a 


fauteuil towards ber, and she sank into it 


with a languid grace, the long white arms 
falling across her knees, 

“So itis Mrs. Scarlett?” said Lady Veru- 
lam, turning again to her cousin, and talk- 
ing somewhatexcitediy. ‘My dear Fulke, 
1 can hardly congratulate you.” 

“Certainly not. It is tar too soon,” he 
retorted, with a laugh, purposely misua- 
derstandiny her. 

She felt, however, that there was a mean- 
ing to his answer, an@ that he wished her 
to learn, even at this early hour, that it 
would be wise vo retrain from speaking un- 
civilly of the lady in question, 

“Ah—so!” she said coldly. “It is, of 
course, well to understand how things are 
going. You knew Mrs. Scarlett in India?” 

“For a month or six weeks—a mere mo- 
ment out of one’s life—in fact, I wade her 
a quaintance just before ieaving.”’ 

“You both returned to England in the 
same ship, did you not?” 

“Yes,” 

“Another six weeks! Why, youare quite 
old friends! I have heard that a sea-voy- 
age ripens triendship as swiftly as an Ital- 
ian sun.”’ 

She spoke now in the usual indifferent 
society tone, and without any of the play- 
tul kindliness she had displayed at the 
commencement of their conversation. 

“So have I. It has, however, hardly rip- 
ened the friendship you speak of. As \et 
Mrs. Scarlett and I are mere acquaint- 
ances, 

“She does not look like any man’s ac- 
quaintance,”’ said Mrs, Verulam vaguely. 
“tier male friends should be all in all or 
not at all to ber, I fancy—her slaves or 
nothing.’’ 

“You dislike her?’’ said Wriothesley, 
glancing quickly at his cousin. 

“Dislike her! No. Why should I dis- 
like her?’’ 

“T wonder you asked her here.” 

“As to that, one must tollow the fashion; 


/ and she isthe fashion now. Her fametray- 
: | elled from India taster than she did, and, 
en. Believe me, I feel the hours long that | 


A mind as | 


though we know she was originally only 
the daughter of a petty country squiré, 
still we are very eager to get her tocome to 
our houses,’’ 
“Her fame?”’ 
“Asthe cleverest beauty of her time! 
ty-the-bye, who is that with her now?” 
An old man bad joined the group round 
Mrs. Scarlett and was shaking hands with 
her. 
“The Duke of Dawtry,” said Wrioth«s 
ley. 
“Of course—I shou 


ld have known.”’ Mrs 
Verulam was silent for a few momé 





then added present! y, Considering 

SI was, I must do heér the justice 

she has made very good running inas 

timée—alone too—very little help was given 
' her.’ 
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“You forget she married well,” said 
Wriothesley, who was keeping bis brow 
clear by an almost superhuman eftort. 

“Ob, that poor old Mr. Scarlett!” return- 
ed Mrs. Verulam, shrugging her shoulders 
contemptuously. “He was useful, no 
Joubt—as the stepping-stone to the society 
beyond. By his means she was enabled 
to make her bow to the world—he took the 
theatre for her, as it were; the bell rang, 
the curtain went up, and, lo, there she was 
before—it must be confessed—a very ap- 
preciative audience! So has proved her- 
self a huge succéss; but to aspire to a 
duke!” 

She paused to look at Wriothesley, and 
it seemed to her that, though his face was 
impassive, he was not unmoved. 

“You mean——” he said. 

“Just that,’”’ with an eloquent little nod. 
“It is rather a flight—isn’t it?—but true, for 
all that. She bas him at her feet already. 
He too, you see, made her acquaintance in 
India, whither be went last year for pig- 
sticking, as he said; though, poor old gen- 
tleman, I should bave said the pigs would 
have stuck him had they come to close 
quarters!’ 

‘You regard the Duke as an aspirant to 
her hand?’’ asked Wriothesley. 

“Ah, that is going so far!”’ she said, smil- 
ing curiously and looking down at the fan 
she was slowly moving to and fro. 

‘*You are charming always, dear cousin,” 
said Wriothesley, who was now very pale. 
“But one small point you forget—the for- 
bearance that a hostess owe to her guest!’’ 

He bowed very low to her and crossed 
the room to where Mrs. Scarlett sat en- 
throned amidst her courtiers. He stood on 
the outskirts of her little court, until pres- 
ently, one after another of her admirers 
having moved away, he felt himself al- 
most alone with her. 

His Grace of Dawtry still remained, with 
a few others; but he stood now apart, con- 
versing with a Minister who had just lett 
the Commons after making a great speech 
on the Irish question, 

As Wriothesley approached her Mrs, 
Scarlett—who very seldom gave any man 
her hand in greeting—received him with a 
smile, 

‘*You are late,” she said. Her voice was 
low, clear, trainante. Her eyes rested on 
him thoughttully fora few moments; and 
then, apparently satisfied with whatever 
knowledge she had gained, she turned 
them away from him, 

“Those are kinder words than you have 
said to me for many a day; they at least 
permit me to hope that you have missed 
me,’’ he said. 

There was some sign of surprise in the 
glance she turned upon him, but in a mo- 
ment it changed to one of veiled amuse- 
ment, and she leaned back in her chair and 
smiled, At all times her smile was pecu- 
liar and difficult to understand; it was 
upon her lips and then gone almost before 
one was aware ot it, and yet it made itself 
felt, and clung to one’s memory in a 
cruelly persistent fashion. There was a 
sudden light gleaming from the strange 
eyes a momentary parting of the lips, and 
then it was all over; the pale face recovered 
its calm again, and one could almost be- 
lieve the smile had never been. 

“It is you who have missed something,” 
she said, ‘more tban you know.” 

“Not more than I know,’ he replied, 
looking at her earnestly. “You I miss 
always; and these last interminable hours 
in which I have been kept from you, in 


‘spite of all my efforts, have been worse 


than deatb.”’ 


The expression upon his face precluded 
any idea of exaggeration that his words 
might have suggested; that he was fatally 
honest in what he said was hardly to be 
doubted, Again the flickering smile parted 
her lips. 

“Voat perhaps,” she said; “but I did not 
allude to so poor a loss as you would sug- 
gest. What indeed you did lose was one 
of Riceolo’s happiest efforts; he sang just 
how sweeter than any nightingale.” 

lle made an impatient gesture, and a 
slight frown clouded his forehead; his eyes 
inet hers with a passionate glance of re- 
proach in them which seemed to afford her 
once again some amusement, 

“How you squander your talents!” she 
continued. ‘Have you no thought for the 
morrow? If you expend your entire stock 
of sentiment now, what will you have in 
the future?’’ 

“You, I hope,’ 

She had not expected so daring an an- 
swer, and for a moment was silenced by it. 

iare bold,” she 


said presently, yet 


118 wooing seemed to please 





her skirts aside as if to |} 


4 S@at beside her. 
stay he en- 


‘let metake you to a place where 


‘\ ’ . ; 
. ago not let us here,’ 


treated 


one can breathe in comfort. The conser- 
vatories are, comparatively speaking, very 
cool.’’ 

“So I have been told ever since 1 came. 
It is the cry on every lip: ‘The rooms are 
purgatory, the conservatories paradise. 
Come, let us enter therein!’ ”’ 

“Well, you went, you proved it true?’ 
There was a jealous ring in his voive which 
did nut escape her. 

“I proved nothing, because I withstood 
all blandishments, and up to this have 
clung to my purgatory. No, I did not 

” 


“But you will now,” said Wriothesley 
impetuously. 
He bent over her; his eyes sought and 
met hers. He was very handsome, and 
suddenly, almost without her knowledge, 
as it were, she found she had risen and was 
moving with him across the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


fP)HIS singular abandonment of herself 
| this almost unconscious volition aston- 

ished her, and gave quite a zest to the 
moment; she could have laughed aloud 
herself, so strange to her was this swift sur- 
reoder of her will. 

As she passed the Duke of Dawtry, the 
old man look up in astonishment as hast- 
ened to her. 

‘““W hat—going?’’ he said. 

She smiled her pretty evanescent smile, 
but said nothing. 

“So soon? You leave us indeed deso- 
late,’’ went on the old beau, with the air of 
courteous gallantry that had distinguished 
him thirty years before—‘“‘a cruel resolu- 
tion to come to.”’ 

“I am not perhaps so cruel as you believe 
me,”’ said Mrs. Scarlett in a low tone. She 
spoke very softly, and the glance that ac- 
companied her words was lingering and 
replete with reproachful meaning, which 
made tbe old man color as though he were 
a lad of eighteen. “[ am not going home; 
I am merely about to test the differences 
of certain temperatures with Lord Wriothes- 
ley, who, I believe, is learned in such mat- 
ters.”’ 

She had gone on a step or two when the 
Duke overtook her. 

“You will be at home to-morrow?” he 
asked hurriedly, in a whisper that was yet 
not low enough to be unheard by Wriothes- 
ley. 

“From one to three,’’ she replied. 

Mrs. Scarlett walked on again, and 
Wriothesley, whu accompanied her, felt 
that his heart was beating with very un- 
pleasant violence, and that a sudden mis- 
erable suspicion was weighing upon his 
mind. They entered along conservatory 
on the south side of the house, and walked 
from one end to the other without en- 
countering any one—the place seemed de- 
serted. 

Tiny colored lamps swung from the roof 
and trom amongst the branches of the taller 
shrubs, giving a somewhat Eastern aspect 
to the scene, and the sweet odor of tube. 
roses and heliotropos scented the air. From 
the tall drooping shrubs fell showers ot 
fragile blossoms that strewed the floor and 
floated in the marble basins of the foun- 
tains, the scented waters of which mur- 
mured a rhythmical chant. 

“Will you sit here?’’ said Wriothesley, 
indicating a low lounge with space enough 
tor two. 

Mrs. Scariett, gliding by it, seated her- 
self upon a frail little spindle-legged chair. 

“You spoke the truth,’ she said—‘‘it is 
cool after that furnace beyond. Well’’— 
looking straight at him and speaking 
quickly—“how is it you are not down in 
the country with those old people of 
yours?’ 

“There is but one old person,” said 
Wriothesley gravely —-“my aunt—Lady 
Mary Craven. She’’—gently—“is almost 
dearer to me than a mother could have 
been.’’ 

“One! But you told meoftwo who re- 
spected you.” 





“The other is my aunt's ward, a girl—a | 


mere child,’ 
“A child! Of what age then?’ 
‘Seventeen perhaps; I am not sure,”’ 
said Wriothesley. 


“There is no such thing asa child of sev- | 


enteen,’’ said Mrs. Scarlett. 
I——’’ She paused abruptly, and her face 
darkened, growing suddenly rigid, «s 
though she were dwelling upon some long- 
past but ever-hateful remembrance; then a 
sigh broke from her lips, and her fingers 
closed spasmodically upon her fan. 

Little more than a moment was s 
W riothesle 
whose mind was still filled wit! 


cient to embrace all this, and 


| ous fears, saw nothing of it. By 


ot her powerful will she conquered the m 
mentary weakness, and the face she now 


“At that age 


turned fo him was calm and immovable as 
usual, 

“Tell me,”’ she said, “when do you go to 
see this child?’ 

“To-morrow I go tosee my aunt; as for 
her ward, she was a remarkably sweet lit- 
tle girl when last I saw her, and I confess 
it will be a pleasure to me to see ber again, 
as it will be to gaze upon the parks and 
woodlauds of my home, and all things that 
association bas made dear.” 

He spoke simply and with sincerity. Mrs. 
Scarlett bit her lip, and opened and shut 
her fan noisily. His whole manner raised 
within her a bitter feeling of envy; it was 
long since she had felt like that, and the 
cruelest part of it all was the memory of 
the time when she had felt it. 

“And how long do you intend to remain 
in your Arcadia?” she asked, with a slight 
sneer. “Forever? Once imbued with its 
charms, the world no doubt will cry to you 
in vain. Am I to bid you to-night an eter- 
nal farewell? Have you brought me here 
to receive it?’’ 

She spoke jestingly, but there was some- 
thing in her large violet eyes that roused 
him. 

“Bid me return,’”’ he aald—‘“‘say but one 
word, and you know I will willingly obey 
you.”’ 

“To return!’’ 
here?’ 

“I know you too well for that,” returned 
he, with a tendersmile. “Even—even it I 
could be of any service to you, you would 
not grudge me to the dear old woman for a 
while.” 

Mrs. Scarlett was clever enough to under- 
stand that it would bs unwise to press the 
subject, 

“And what of the little one?”’ she asked, 
still lightly, though her eyes betrayed that 
she was far from uninterested. 

“Why will you dwell upon her? I tell 
you she is of no account,” said Wriothesley 
impatiently. ‘Whatis she to you—or to 
me?”’ 

“I hardly know; and yet’’—suddenly 
shaking off her habitual languor, and ris- 
ing to her feet—“this Ido know—1 hate 
her!’ 

There was something terrible in the in- 
tensity of her tone and the expression of 
her face, which had turned ghastly pale. 

“Who would imagine me to be capable of 
such absurdity?” she said, with a touch of 
angry self-contempt. “It is to you—to you 
alone—I so betray myself; and that poor 
innocent—that cousin of yours—why do I 
dread her?” 

Wriothesley, who had taken little heed 
of the last part of her speech, did not con- 
tradict her as tothe relationship; a vague, 
sweet, wild hope that she was jealous ot 
this girl, had brought abouta very mad- 
ness of joy within his breast. To be jeal- 
ous isto love. Did she love him? The 
very thought was sufficient to drive rea- 
son tothe winds, Hesank down upon his 
knees at her feet. 


But how ifI bid you stay 


“My beloved,’ he exclaimed in passion- 
ate tones, “hear me! Let me speak at last. 
That i love you is understood; but my ane 
guish of to-night—-who shall understand 
that?’ He raised his face, which had sud- 
denly grown baggard, to hers. “It is not 
true, what they say, is it—that you—you 
let that old man follow you about, make 
love to you, and that you’’—he bowed his 
head upon her knees, and she could feel 
his whole trame trembling—“encourage 
him? My darling, ny soul, say it is not so! 
See now, Leonie—I am young, I am rich— 
oh, how thankful [I am for that!—why 
should he be preferred betore me?” 

“Why, indeed? And who told you that 
it was?”’ 

Her voice was singularly soft and low; It 
was meant to be soothing, and it fulfilled 
its task. She was rather upset by his ve- 
hemence, and a littie unnerved. What it 
any one should come in and see him kneel- 
ing there at her feet and looking so dis- 
turbed? Whatif Dawtry should hear of it? 

It was best to quiet him at once, and so 
yet rid of him, Not that she meant to lose 
him altogether; it would be tolly to break 
with him before the old tnan declared him- 
self. 

“What is that old man to me?’ she said 
treacherousl y. 

“Do not say anything you do not mean!’ 
cried Wriothesley fiercely. He caught her 
hands and pressed them to hislips. “I be- 
seech you, above all things be honest with 
me,”’ 

Ile 


events 


himself at all 
juent eyes, gazing into 


was honest enougn 


h 4 large elo 


wespoke the sincerity of his affection. 
upect me?’’ she said | 

p* 6 entreated 

He migh ve said more, but fortune 

was on ber side, and she was saved the ne 





cessity of a reply; the musical dropping of 
the waters was broken by the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. Wriothesley rose to 
his feet and stood beside her, as two or 
three people, talking and laughing, came 
towards them and seated themselves on an 
ottoman near, 

All hope of a continued (ete-a-tete was at 
an end; he could not speak, but his eyes 
were eloquent as they gazed into hers. 
Merely to calm him, she plucked a flower 
from the bouquet she held, and gave it to 
him; but in his eyes it seemed a kindly an- 
swer to his prayer, and he thrust it bur- 
riedly into his breast. 

“You go to your home to-morrow,” she 
said softly; ‘but I shall see you the day 
after.”’ 

‘What an eternity lies between now and 
then!” he replied passionately. “Ob, that 
one could annihilate those empty hours!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
— —EEEE ee ened 


ric-a-Brac, 





CHANGING NAMgs.—Four times in the 
course of his life every respectable Japa- 
nese changes his name—first when seven 
years old, then when coming of age, again 
when receiving his first official appoint- 
ment, and yet again when moved toa 
higher office or employment. And, in the 
latter case, if a superior in station have by 
chance the same designation, custom re- 
quires that the inferior should change it 
yet again. 





Opp Comrapves.—A family, when stay- 
ing in the North of Ireland lately, wit- 
nessed the following curious display of 
feeling in animals not usually credited 
with feelings. A boar-pig was in the habit 
every morning of going to the basket where 
a blind kitten of about six weeks old was 
kept, allowing the little thing to creep on 
to his back, and then taking it about and 
caring for it during the day. The kitten 
got its food at the same time as the vig, 
and at the same trough. In the evening 
the man who saw tothe animals used to 
carry the kitten back to its basket to pass 
the night. 


HatiR-PULLING.—The appearance of the 
Eskimos is suggestive of patience and per- 
severance. They are short and squat of 
figure, the men averaging five feet three 
inches, and the women five feet in height, 
Their breadth is apt to vary, according to 
whetber the fates have sent them plenty of 
seal or not. Their eyes and hair are of the 
very blackest, the latter beipg as straight 
and not less coarse than horse hair. A fa- 
vorite amusement among the women is for 
two ofthem to select a hair out of their 
heads, and looping one through the other, 
to pull on the ends held in their hands till 
one of the hairs gives way, to the great de- 
light of the fat little lady whose capillary 
strength wins in this odd tug-of-war. 


Leaprp YEAR.—The universal custom ob- 
served every fourth year of permitting the 
fairer sex to assume the rights and prerog- 
atives appertaining to their brothers dur- 
ing the remaining three, is a very ancient 
one. When it originated is not detinitely 
known, buta law enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Scotiand, in the year 1288 is doubt- 
less the first statutory recognition of the 
custom, The law was as follows: “It is 
statut and ordaint that during the reine of 
her Maist Blisst Megestie, ilk fourth year, 
known as Leap Year, ilk maiden ladye ot 
baith high and low estait shall hae liberty 
to bespeak ye man she likes; albeit, gif be 
refuses to tak hirto be his wyte, he shall 
be mulcted in ve summe of ane undis or 
less, as his estait moit be, except and awis 
githe can mak it appear that he is be- 
trothit to aine ither woman, that he shall 
then be free.’’ 


Tue Iron baa,—Ofan iron egg in the 
Berlin Museum the following story is told: 
Many years ago @ prince became affianced 
to a lovely princess, to whom he promised 
to send a magnificent gift as a testimonial 
of bis affection. In due time the messenger 
arrived, bringing the promised gift, which 
proved to be an iron egg. The princess 
was so angry to think that the prince 
should send her so valueless a present that 
she threw it upon the floor, when the iron 
egg opened, disclosing a silver lining. Sur- 
prised at such a discovery she took the egg 


in ber band, and, while examining it 
closely, discovered a secret spring, W hich 
she touched, and the silver 1 ng opened, 
lisclosing a &£ f / cA ining 
wely she f a vy. Ww 
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BY KP WARD OXENFORD., 





Towards the stream a little maid 
Now trips across the lea, 

\od who to-day ro blithe and gay 
And light of heart as she’ 


As on she speeds, she laughs and sings, 
And joy pervades her song, 

While birds essay to trill ber lay 
The trembling reeds among. 


She comes to search the streamilet’s bed 
Por lilies white as snow, 

A wreath totwine, that she may shine 
Wherever she may go. 


For she's to-day the Queen of May, 
A sovereign of renown, 

And ‘tls proclaimed that all so famed 
Sheocld weara dainty crown, 


She weartes the fow'rets one by one. 
A sone of beauty grows, 

Aed prow) le she that majesty 
le bere where'er she goes. 


Anon the village green she nears, 
W here stands the May-pole tail, 
Andevery tongue, of old and young, 
l’roelaime ber queen of all, 


Hut soon those fow'rets fade and die, 
And droop athwart her brow; 

Her quecenly pomp ‘mid dance and romp 

Ilas gone for ever now, 


**Alas'’’* she cries, ‘Ll eee tull well 
That pride le but adream: 

It comes and fades for little maida, 
Like lilles of the stream,'' 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THK AUIUOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVER 





VAROOK,” “WITH THIS RING 


I WED THER,’ BETO, 





CHAPTER XLV, 


’ Harold soon recovered from his sur- 
| prise on bearing Cumberland’s confes- 

sion, there were other things at ‘Trame 
which sorely perplexed him, 

The master of the house was never visi- 
ble; be lived In his own rooms, he saw no 
guests, he received no visitors, 

lie sent courteous messages to Harold, but 
neveronce permitted bim to imagine an 
Interview would be possible, Assured by 
Mary and Doctor Arnold that this was his 
invariable custom, Harold could not look 
on itas an incivilite, and yetit made him 
une@amy. 

An air of inyatery was around him, a 
shadow of gloom so Oppressive that he 
would have quitted Trame at once but for 
his anxity to hear explanations, which Mary 
and Cumberland evaded, 

lie latter was the only happy one of the 
party, but bis joy was notcontagious, Mary 
often glanced at bin wietfuily, and Harold 
would ix a steady gaze upon his tresh 
young tace, and wonder if it was indeed 
possible that his band, on board the Alert 





But at this point his thought always stop- 
ped with a sort of shock, 

It was so horrible lo suppose him capable 
of crime, it seemed on reflection #0 impos- 
sible, that to ask a question on the matter, 
to draw near it even by a breath, was a 


Gdeadiy insult which oould never be for- 
given, 

etter let the imystery remain a mystery 
still buried im the sea with Trevel than 
stand Upat aA tuan’s own board and say, 


“Do you know, in my secret heart, I am 
suspecing you of having blood upon your 
hand.’ 

No; it was outrageous, it was lin possible! 
Trevel had iled; he was not traveling to 
Trame to wring a bride trom Mr, Irrian to 
hide his son's wuilt; be was the true erim- 
inal hionosell, 

hus, Harold’s thoughts werked impa 
Hentiy upon his brain, and doubtand pain 
iningied with his friendship for Cumber- 
land and his gratitude to Mr. Irrian. 

Iie had cause to be grateful, for he knew 
how that money had been spent lavishly to 
secure the services of true nen who would 
Stand by Daniel in any plan he might de- 
Vise for the safety of the Veuture, Mr, Vi- 
eat bad paid well, but Mr. Irrian had paid 
better, 

Yet why be should care so much to pro. 
tect Estrild from a danger at that time ap- 
pearing to be only imaginary he could not 
comprehend, 

The great benevolence for which he 
was famed did not appear a sufficient rea- 
son for this interference on behalf of a 
etranger. 

Moreover, the deepest puzzle in Harold's 
inind lay in the fact of Mr, Irrian’s pre- 
science of the danger that threatened Es- 
trild; others might vaguely suspect Mr. V1- 
eat of foul play, but he from the first laid 
his band on the black spot of treachery in 
the man’s heart; and caretully,and through 
inany weeks of watchful endeavor, he pre- 
pared a counter-plan to defeat bis crue! 
conspiracy. 

Speaking of this to Mary, she answered 
that Mr. Irrian wasa man of rare powers 
of mind, and he had an instinctive pene- 
tration which enabled him to pierce through 
all maske and get al a tnan’s true charac 


ter. 


“But be never saw Mr. Vicat,”’ observed 
} ‘ | 
ad heard f hia f ** a 
4 ba] xe 
ar | was only hall sati« 
mi he heard too of Fatrild fr 
he asked. “You came only once to 
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Mr. Vicat’s, you saw her only once,” he 
added, ‘so personally you could not have 
felt any interest in her fete.”’ 

You are mistaken,”’ Mary answered; “I 
saw ber several times at Salisbury when 
sve did not see me, And 1 was deeply in- 
terested in her because of Mr. Irrian’s in- 
tense anxiety——”’ 

She stopped, then went on, with a slight 
flush on her face: 

“You know he was at the same hotel,and 
naturally, being #o jil himself, he was sorry 
for her illness,” 

This was a bungling conclusion,and in 
Harold felt that, although her words might 
be true, a deeper truth jay behind them 
which she concealed. 

“And in this fact of an ilinesas to each 
occuring atthe same titne and place lies 
the secretof Mr. Irrian’s interest in her?’’ 
be said tentatively. 

“It is a pity you left the Bar,”’ returned 
Mary, with a laugh; “you woula havo 
cross-examined weil, I see Doctor Arnold 
coming; { sball turn you over to him 
now.” 

This talk bad taken place in the garden, 
and Mary turned to leave him; but Haroid 
detained her for another question. 

“Knowing of Estrild’s grief, why did 
you not relleve it by telling ber I lived?’’ 
hesaid. “Surely you heard of me from 
Cumberland!"’ 

“Do you think,” asked Mary reproach- 
fully, ‘that, had he written to me, 1 would 
have kept back thetruth fora moment? You 
forget that, Knowing or guessing I was with 
his father, he dared not send me a let- 
ter.”’ 

“And ia there a complete reconciliation 
between thein now?” 

**l hope #o,’’ Mary answered; but Harold 
saw that her lip quivered, and she walked 
away quickly, as if determined to avoid 
further questioning. 

On the night of Harold’s arrival Cumber- 
land had confessed to him that a serious 
quarrel! with his father had been the 
cause Of his leaving home and going to 
India. 

But the whole subject had appeared so 
painful to hina that Harold had abstained 
trom dwelling on it, so that he still remain- 
ed ignorant of the reason he had, or be- 
lieved he had, for leaving his home and re. 
nounciog even his name. 

True, he had a right to the name of Cum- 
berland, ashe had explained, for it was 
his mother’s name, and he inherited her 
property, which was considerable enough 
to nake bim independent. 

Ail this Harold had heard during the first 
half-hour of bis stay at Traime, while he 
had kept his chaise waiting, meaning to de- 
part as soon as his interview with Mary 
Armetrong was over; but,as was natural,on 
seeing his friend again, he soon yielded to 
his eutreaty to remain asa guest, 

Not that Cumberland’s invitation alone 
decided him; it was the curious mixture of 
doubt, of Interest, of mystery unsolved, 
which tay like a cloud on his own mind 
that balf consciously, half unconsciously, 
influenced him to remain at Trame. 

“It is a grand old pile,” said Doctor Arn- 
old, comming up to him where he stood at 
the end of a yew-tree avenue, looking back 
at the shadows gathering round the gables 
and peaks of Trame, 4 

“T suppose it is very old?’ Harold inter- 
rogated. 

‘As old as these yews; there is not such 
another avenue in England—so sombre, so 
dark, and #o ancient. Look at these gnarled 
trunks; they are wonderful!” 

“Iiverything is wonderful at Trame,” 
eaid Harold, “from Miss Armstrong’s 
music, which rushes like a wild wind 
through the dim corridors, down to wyself, 
the guest of an invisible host, the friend 
of a man whom I half believe to be 


He stopped abruptly, looking up at the 
dark trees whose black shadows hung like 
a pall above him. 

“Whom you half believe to be a little 
cracked,’’ said Doctor Arnold, finishing the 
sentence in hisown way. ‘Well, certainly 
young Irrian, or Cumberland, as you con- 
tinue to call him, has strange ideas or, 
rather, asa medical man, I must call them 
delusions. It is through these that he 
quitted England. His departure was,in fact, 
a flight; bis father pursued him, but was too 
late to stop his voyage to India.” 

‘Yes; he thought it was a good place to 
wet killed in,’’ interposed Harold. “This 
much of his feelings be told me,”’ 

‘Just 80; he was overwhelined with imel- 
ancholy and a mad desireto die. But even 
that was not so strong as his wild wish to 
escape his father’s presence; he seemed to 
hola him in a kind of borror, and declared 
he would rush away tothe ends of the earth 
rather than meet him again.’ 

“I suppose he has got over that now?’’ 
said Haroid. 

“Well, you will think it strange when I 
tell you he bas not. Although he is here at 
Trame, be has neither seen his father nor 
epoken to him since bis return.” 

“That is strange indeed!” and Harold 
pondered introspectively for a moment, his 
thoughts dwelling on scenes in India and 
phases of Cumberland’s character, ‘1 
should not have thought him revengeful,”’ 
he sald. ‘‘Surely the quarrel between father 
and son must have been very terrible, and 
Mr. Irrian must be to blame!”’ 

“Captain Armetrong must have felt that 
also, or he would not have sheltered young 
Irrian on board his ship, or have procured 


his commission for him in the Indian 
Army.”’ 

Har | tas if he were drawing near 

the br } A pre pice, and that one atep 

“y | ‘“ j } reveal id 

sOIne rror of which as yet he had 

ror an instant he remained silent, then 








he was compelled to speak. 


“Cumberiand was on board the Alert 
just before the storm in which she was 
jost?’’ he said, ir slow accents. 

He could not look up; be waited for the 
answer with oy beating fast and lips 

win le and dry. 
"The binek shadow of the yews made a 
darkness around them—the two men scarce 
saw each other’s faces; his paleness passed 
unnoticed, 

“True,” sald Doctor Arnold carelessly, 
never guessing what his words meant to 
Harold, “And it was the belief that bis 
son was drowned that caused Mr. Irrian’s 
illness at Salisbury. He was on his way 
back from Portamouth, whither he had 
gone in the bope of finding him, when the 
terrible news reached him of the wreck of 
the Alert. Then Mary and Mrs. Armstrong 
came to him, bringing a letter.’’ 

“Ab, yes!” interjected Harold. ‘It was 
a letter given to me by an outward-bound 
East Indiaman,”’ 

“Just so,” continued Doctor Arnold; 
‘and you kindly took it to them yourself, 
Well, that letter saved Mr, Irrian’s life; it 
was from Captain Armstrong, assuring him 
of his son’s safety. He knew then that the 
young fellow had left the Ajert before the 
storm that wrecked her.”’ 

Harold drew a great breath and pressed 
against the sombre tree beneath which he 
stood; he feltthe need of some strength 
outside his owh on which to lean. 

His very heart was elyoee y - he found it 
impossible to think, he could decide on no 
plan of action that appeared to him within 
the bounds of his power, 

To accept a man’s hospitalit 
nounce his son—bis only son! 
impossible! 

The courses of action he might pursue 
pressed upon him in aconfused way,bruken 
and following one on the other like clouds 
driven by the wind. 

Once hope sprung upon him in the 
thought that Cuinberiand was not guilty, 
except through some accident which had 
caused the shot; but this hope died quickly. 
An innocent man does not fly from jus 
tice. 

Captain Armstrong would not have put 
to seain threatening weather to save his 
triend only from the pain of giving evi- 
dence at an inquest, 

So on whichever side Harold looked 
there seemed to be no escape, no way by 
which he could avoid the dreadful duty 
that lay before him. 

“These Irrians are gioomy men,” con- 
tinued Doctor Arnold, as he walked up and 
down beneath the shadows, while Harold 
still stood, dazed and sorrowful leaning 
against the tree. ‘Even the happy knowl- 
edge of bis son’s safety did not remove from 
Mr. Irrian the horribie melancholy that had 
seized upon him; nothing soothed him but 
Mary’s music. He spends his great in- 
come in doing good, and yet treats himself 
as if he were a criminal.” 

“What did you say?” asked Harold 
vaguely. ‘A criminal!’ 

**Yes; he dooms himself to solitary con- 
finement, a8 unworthy of human inter- 
course. Even Mary sits in an ante-room 
when she plays her harp to hit. Some- 
times through the partially open door he 
will wave a pale hand to her in thanks, or 
more rarely still he will let ber see his face 
with a sad sinile on it, while a word or two 
of blessing falls from his lips which would 
wring a heart of stone,”’ 

“Mad, I suppose?” said Haroid.’’ 

‘*Mad? No—sane as youorl. He man- 
ages all his affairs with a clearness and$pre- 
cision quite wondertul. Itis simply grief 
that is destroying hiin—grief that is eating 
heart and life away.’’ 

A light seemed to break upon Harold's 
mind. Was he aware of bis son's guilt, 
and was it this knowledge that was killing 
him? 

“Since when 


and de- 
No, it was 


has he led this strange 


; lonely iife of penance?”’ he asked, raising 


his head at last, and looking keenly at Doc- 
tor Arnold. 

‘Since his illness at Salisbury. I have 
attended him since that period, coming 
here at intervals—more at Mary’s wish tnau 


his, I would do much for ent she is a 
girl endowed with great strength of char- 
acter, and she possesses, too, wonderful 


soothing powers, She is full of love and 
gentleness; she could persuade a lion to be 
a lamb.”’ 

“I know she is persuasive; her sweet 
voice wins souls and makes a man forget 
his duty,” said Harold,in a low bitter tone, 
as though speaking to bimeelf. 

“Eh—what?’’ said the Doctor. ‘No, she 
is not at all that sort of girl. She is like 
the finest sivel, pliable and gentle, yei 
strong.” 

“Only since his illness he bas had this 
gloom, did you say?” asked Harold, pass- 
ing Over the Doctor’s intervening words as 
though he had not heard them. 

“Well, [can hardiy affirm that, for I 
hear that he was always of a sad nature, 
given to fitful moods of gloom. And, 
strange to say, when he was young, during 
his father’s lifetime, he evinced much the 
sane dispoaition as his son. He too went 
into the Army and did his utmost to get 
killed. Young Irrian was desperately 
rash, I believe, in India.” 

‘“Yes—savagely determined to die if he 
could,”’ said Haroid. “But he seems to 
have forgotten his gloom, or at all events 
he can hide it more easily now than he did 
then.”’ 


Harold did not hear Doctor Arnold’s an- 


swer; be had relapsed into thought. Father 
and son had not met, though under th: 
same roof and apparently reconciled. 
Could it be that this sorrow ng and 
mournful recluse doing penance for his 
son's sin could bear all things except the 


' Sight of his face? 











Was he virtually saying, “I can forgive 
you, [can bide your crime,I can even 
slowly die for it; but I cannot touch 
your hand, I cannot seffer your pres. 
ence?”’ 

“Well, yes, the young fellow seems light- 
hearted enough; yet somehow he always 

ives me the impression that his gaiety is 
orced. I knew a man once who lived 
under a secret horror, which he was always 
striving to hide or to shake off. Now I see 
an odd resemblance at times between that 
man and young Irrian.” 

“What became of him?” asked Harold, 
rousing himself. 

“Well, [thought he would commit sui- 
cide; but he didn’t—he lived to be hanged, 
He was a man of wy profession; he had 
poisoned his wife.” 

‘*] shall leave Trame to-night!” said Har- 
old. 

“What!” exclaimed the Doctor, turning 
backwards on his to look a thim, 
“You don’t seem well, Olver—your eyes 
are slightly dilated. Have you seen the 
Trame ghosat?”’ 

“Is there a ghost?” asked Harold, press. 
ing his band on his forehead. “I wish I 
could see it, and it would teil me what— 
what path leads out of the iabyrinth. Yes, 
I do feel a little strange. I am indebted to 
Mr. Irrian for Estrild’s life, am I not? And 
I think I understand why he has saved her, 
Yes, | owe her life and eer} to this 
sad, melancholy man. Oh, I must certain. 
ly quit Trame at once! Then there is Mary 
Armstrong too—she loves Cumberland. {s 
there a place near this where I can hire a 
carriage?”’ 

“You are slightly feverish,” said Doctor 
Arnold, hoiding him now by the wrist. 
“You are not fit to travel to-day, I set my 
veto upon it; and there is no chaise to be 
had nearer than the town. Let us walk; 
you are wrong to stand still beneath these 
deep shadows. You have caught a little 
ehill.”’ 

“Iam quite well,” Harold answered, 
walking on with him abstractedly. “I was 
thinking over what you said just now, that, 
where there is a secret horror which a nan 
tries to beat down, it arises from some act 
or fact of which the world is ignorant.” 

“Certainly it does in most instances, that 
is where there is no disease, mind you. So 
you have found out my little friend Mary’s 
secret? Upon my word, I believe she 
would let herself be boiled alive to spare 
that young fellow any trouble.” ‘ 

“No doubt,no doubt,”’ said Harold. ‘Yes, 
I perceive her motive throughout has been 
love for Cumberland. It is a pity—a sad 
pity!” 

“Well, between ourselves, I think 80 
too, These haunted men ought not to 
marry.’’ 

“Haunted!” repeated Harold, with a wan 
smile. “I suppose you mean haunted by 
remorse. There must be some farm: or 
place near where I can at least hire a 
horse?”’ 

“There are horses and to spare at Traine. 
But you must listen to reason; you cannot 
leave in this hurried way—it would give of- 
fence. Mr. Irrian is very sensitive to any 
slight shown to him. You surely owe bi 
some consideration!’’ 

“I owe bim more than I can ever pay. | 
ain deeply sorry for him.”’ : 

“Then you must endure our society for a 
day or two longer, especially a8 you are not 
well, and are under no strong necessity to 
depart.’’ 

“There is the strongest necessity possi- 
ble,’ said Harold, ‘If I stay bere, I shal! 
bring trouble. Nine tmites—it is not far; | 
can walk to the town,”’ 

“And get lost on the hills! It is too late 
to dream of such a project. I perceive your 
nerves are a little shaken. Seriously now, 
have you seen or heard the Trame ghost””’ 

“Ie Tt the ghost of a hidden crime?” 
asked Harold, ina bitter tone. “One sees 
that unfortunately in all sbapes in this 
world.”’ 

“True, But this particular ghost is * 
rarer sort. It is two years or more since |t 
was last seen. There is an idea prevalent 
that Mary keeps it away, and that it has po 
power to appear while she is at ‘I'raime, Iv!! 
spirits cannot come into her presence. | 
believe it is ber music that makes the 
charm, and the old Crusader and his chant 
aré fain to vanish before it.’’ 

Harold stopped suddenly, with all bis 
wandering thoughts brought instantly into 
a Single focus, 

“Is this ghost a crueader?” he asked, in 4 
changed voice. 

“They say he is.’ 

“Then I shou!d like to see bim.”’ 

“Well, you may have an opportunity 
after to-morrow, for the spell of Mary's 
music will be removed. She is going Ww 
Carlisle for a few days,1 am sorry 
say.’’ 

“Then I will stay at Trame,’”’ said Har- 
old, ‘for those tew days.’’ 

“I am glad to bear it. I should be bor- 
ribly lonely otherwise, for young Irrian 
escorts Mary on ber journey. So, you 8¢é, 
we will have Trame and its ghost to our- 
sel ves,’’ 

“You leave out the master of Trame, 
please.” 

‘‘Poor man—he is a ghost himself! Only 
a pale hand seen at door or window—ouly 
the shadow of a haggard face passing over 
wall or blind!”’’ 





CHAPTER XLVL 


T was arelief to Harold to know that 
would be spared the companionsh! 
Cumberland, as he still always ca 
nim, 
[here was only this o 
to endare his presence; in the 
would leave for Carlisle with Mary: 40¢ 
Harold resolved to quit Trame before b/s 
return, 
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To himself he scarcely gave a reason for 
his nn ee ot purpose in remaining 

few Ga. on r. 

y It wan parte an instinctive feeling that 
he ought to and ly a superstitious 
feeling which decided him, and above all 
perbaps it was the weight removed from 
his mind in kuowing tbat Cumberland 
would be absent. 

To remain, if he were at Trame, would 
be im ble; the montal suffering to 
himself—perbaps to both—would be too 
great. 

He said “to both,” because at times, in 
the inidst of his joyousness, Cumberland 
would cast an uneasy glance his way, and 
in addressing bim there was a timidity in 
his manner, a quiver in his voice which 
spoke of fear and grief. 

The whole situation was tull of sorrow, 
dismay, and doubt; and, though for a few 
minutes Harold might converse and fling 
off bis burden, yet after this momentar 
ease his mind, like a bent steel, flew bac 
to its old attitude of watchful yet confused 
yaln. 

, That evening they all sat in a large room 
called the library. 

It was full of shadows and recesses, 
and it bad a very dark groined roof and 
deep ancient windows with seats around 
them, 

Mary and Cumberland sat togetber in the 
embrasure of one of these windows, {t 
looked out upon the yew-tree walk, and 
the sound of the waterfall, in a subdued 
murmur, plerced the thick glass in low 
music. 

The darkness of the yews without and 
the large heavy shadow of the velvet win- 
dow-curtain nearly hid these two young 
figures, 

The light of the solitary lamp seemed to 
fiit by their faces, to throw a slight glow 
within the darkness of the yews, where, at 
the eutrance of the long black walk,it made 
a little circle of flickering fire. 

Doctor Arnold and Harold sometimes 
spoke together, but both were reading, and 
one was engrossed with bis book, while the 
other was fall of dark thoughts, 

lie glanced often at the lovers with a wist- 
ful sort of envy, the shadow of Estrild 
standing at the threshold of all the avenues 
of bis troubled thought. 

To bis fancy she seemed to guard these 
people, whispering continually of safety on 
the sea through Mary and the master of 
frame, Well, he had striven nobly to 
expiate his son’s guilt, and for his sake 

Here his thought broke, for a few mur- 
mured words from the window tell upon 
his ear. 

‘Leonard, I hate to see you so happy,’’ 
said Mary—“‘it is crnel !”’ 

Her lover laughed and whispered back 
some answer unheard, 

“] have been thinking,” observed Doctor 
Arnold, laying bis book on bis knee, *‘over 
your remark this evening on the horror 
arising in the inind from some secret act or 
fact of which the sufferer bimeelf alone is 
coguisant. f believe, if the truth were 
told, this is the source of half the grief in 
the world.”’ 

“In other words,” said Harold, “you 
ineéan man is Created with a conscience and 
gifted with a memory.” 

tie glanced towards the window. Mary 
was listening with fixed sorrowful eyes; 
Cumberland had ceased to laugh, but his 
face was turned towards the darkness with- 
out, a8 if he would not hear, or heard un- 
willingly. A wan sinile touched Harold’s 
lips. 

‘No; the feeling to which I allude,” con- 
tinued Doctor Arnold, “is stronger than 
conscience and clearer-sigbted than mem- 
ory. It is instinct; and behind instinct 
there always lies some great truth, or rea- 
son, if you prefer that word,’’ 

“Don’t listen, Mary,’’ whispered Cum- 
berland. “Why does he prose like that, 
inaking one’s flesh creep?” 

Mary moved slightly away fgoin him; he 
kept his head turned to the window, his 
eyes fixed on the yew-tree walk; the little 
circle of light that flickered and gleamed 
on its entrance touched his young tace fir- 
fully with a pale light. 

Harold beard his words, and kept silent, 
11! his beart listening, hoping for he knew 
not what. 

‘Instinct is, in reality, faith,’? continued 
the Doctor, ‘The whole living world 
teaches us that. The young bird who has 
never seen the sea crosses the ocean, be- 
lieving he shall find land; and he does, It 
isthrough belying his faith the criminal 
sutieras,’? 

“Why begrudge me my light-hearted- 
ness, Mary?” broke in Cumberland’s voice, 
“It will not last long. Are you preaching 
to us, Doctor?’”’ he asked, turning to him 
With a slight laugh. ‘*Let me say a word 
for the criminal, who lives alone within the 
circle of horror and hatred that the world 
and his own heart draw around bitm. It is 
stronger than bis prison walls; it is a ring 
of tire which he cannot cross——”’ 

‘Who is that outside?” asked Doctor Arn- 
old, interrupting him hurriedly. 

A figure was standing just within the 
‘flickering flame or reflection of the lamp. 
light which fell on the arched entrance of 
the yew-tree walk. 

All behind him was black darkness, and 
the shadow of light in which he stood did 
not reach his face; it only touched his 
pure hand, which bung listless by his 

His attitude was inexpressibly mournful, 
H an instant—even asthe eye feil on 


16d and quickly vanished 
k depth that stretched be- 
it Vas Mr Teri 1 , | , 
t wa r. irrian,’? said Mary. “He 
WaikS in the yew-tree avenue at times at 


farthest from the window, 
of the sad lonely 
figure, and, though he half rose at Doctor 
asp orearics lng of 2ccasy widng 

p forward, a fee of de holdin 
him to his ° — ” 

He was glad when Mary bastily drew 
down the blind, 

The solitary walk in darkness which 
the master of Trame allowed hiumelf 
ought not to be intruded on even by a 
glance, 

As Cumberland came forward from the 
window, Harold saw be was very pale, and 
his hand shook as, holding it over chin and 
ma he bid the trembling of his 


ps. 

“flow ghastly it is to see a son so shaken 
by the sight of the father upon whose heart 
he bas laid such a burden!”’ said Harold to 
bimeelf. , 

But, if Cumberland was shaken, he flung 
off his agitation quickly; and, coming be- 
hind Mary’s chair, he pressed her head 
back upon his breast, and, stooping, kissed 
her on the forehead. 

“Mary, you are my antidote for every 
ill,” he whispered. ‘Dearest, you must 
not stay long away. ‘1 could not endure 
the horror of this place alone.”’ 

“I must remain a fortnight,’’ Mary an- 
swered, “Mr. Oiver,I go every year tw 
Carlisle to pay a visit to iny great-aunt, old 
Mrs, Cumberland; she is the link of rela- 
tionship between me and Mr. trrian. Can- 
not you stay here till 1 return? Oh, I wish 
you would try to stay!” 

“T cannot indeed,’”’ said Harold decided- 
ly. ‘It is quite impossible.” 

Cumberland did not speak; evidently he 
dared not second Mary’s invitation. 

A silence fell on tne little party, broken 
only by the measured — without, which 
came and went as the a 4 master of 
Trame paced up and down beneath the 
darkness of the yews. 

His son at times threw a hasty glance to- 
wards the curtained window, and seemed 
to grow impatient and angry. He rose sud- 
denly and an tostride up and down the 
long room,hbis tread sounding like a wistful 
echo of the steps without. 

A certain uneasiness, a curious expect- 
ae seemed to pervade all minds but 

8. 

Yet no one spoke of this; they were like 
a party awaiting the reading of a will or 
the appearance of a spectre, when no one 
likes to disclose his hope, his fear, or the 
sbrinking of his flesh to another. 


Why was Mr. Irrian pacing that funereal 
walk in such bitter loneliness? Would he 
come to the window and look in upon them 
with the borrible feelings of a Franken- 
stein to whom all home comforts were de- 
nied; or would he suddenly appear among 
them and claim bis rightful place by his 
own fireside? 

Thissurely would be natural; and yet 
Harold shrank trom the thought with a 
kind of horror. 

That Mr. {rrian should stand without in 
the cold flicker of bis own tamplight, or 
pace the darkness to and fro stealthily like 
an outcast, seemed to him—he knew not 
why—wmore fitting than that he should 
place himself amongst them like an or- 
dinary man whose soul sorrow had not 
withered. 

“Mary, give us some music,” said Cum- 
berland, stopping suddenly by ber chair. 

“Not now,” she answered in a low voice, 
‘He would come to the window to listen. 
I could not bear it; the sorrow of it all 
would be too much for ine. Ob, Leonard, 
you have been too happy—cruelly happy 
of late!” 

The young man turned away as if in 
anger, and paced the rooin again, but at the 
darkest end he stopped, and burst into a 
barsh laugh. 

“Oliver, I must go out to India again, 
and get killed in earnest this time. That 
will please Mary. You won’t be there to 
hinder me.” 

‘“*No,” said Harold, with laconic coldness, 

“Well, itis rather hard, baving haa my 
life saved against my will, that 1 should be 
reproached for enjoying it a little.’’ 

‘Not for that,’’ interposed Mary, ‘but 
for the cause of your joy.”’ 

She spoke hurriedly and checked herself, 
as if alarmed at her own words. Harold 
saw her grow pale. 

A short silence followed her speech, as 
her listeners considered it was meant for 
Cumberland alone, 

Still standing in the darkness, he turned 
now to Doctor Arnold. 

“These bereditary instincts are strange 
things, Doctor. Don’t they, to your mind, 
excuse the sinner? A curse runs in his 
blood, you see, Can the children of Canaan 
help it if their father was accursed?”’ 

‘It is a wide question,” said the Doctor. 
‘*It is possible to escapes a curse.”’ 

Yes?” said Cumverland; and his voice 
caine out of the darkness with a sigh in the 
old wistful way Harold remembered so 
well in India. Scimehow the doubtful 
affirmative touched him, and he looked 
towards the young dim figure more kindly. 

“Let us put a case,’’ continued Cumber- 
land. “In Germany the office of execu- 
tioner is or was sereditary. Now in such 
a race a thirst for biood might run through 
their veins—the desire to kill might be a 
passion.”’ 

“It might,” said Doetor Arnold. “And 
inthe execution of criminals the passion 
would be gratified.’’ 

“Without sin?’’ said Cumberland; and, 
steppiug farther back, he 
the old oak panelling of 


looked 





leaned against 

the wail where 

his igure 11K6 @ Shadow or a pictu 
seen dimly. 

(yziancing «at Him thus a perplexinyx 
memory fell Harold’s wind of some 
shadowy resemblance to gome one forgot- 

’ ten. 





“No, not without sin, if he did his hor- 
rible bong & = vy duty laid on him, but as 
” ghastly of joy. 

“Ah, you =m tthere! But I have not 
finished my case yet. The executioners 
ae 4 abhor the office forced upon them, may 
seek with anguish every outiet of escape, 
and, finding none, may strive to die, 
Would they be to biame if they rushed on 
death?”’ 


“Come, come, young man, you are talk- 
ing unhealthily;” said the Doctor. ‘I shall 
not answer that question.” 

“Well, then, I will put another,” return- 
ed Camberiand, in the same sad voice, 
“Let us suppose it ble that only one 
criminal is lettin the kingdom, and, that 
one being dead, the executioner is free of 
his office for ever. Now, if that unfortun- 
ate being were in such danger of death that 
escape trom it seemed beyond hope, would 
it be asin in the man on whom the doom 
of executioner fel! to be a little glaa?”’ 

No one replied, for Mary rose hurriedly, 
and, going into the dimness where her 
lover stood, put her hand on his arm and 
whispered tohim. In amoment more he 
came forward a little into the light, and, 
throwing back bis head,laughed in a forced 
way. 

“Mary cannot complain of my cheerful- 
ness this evening,” he said. “I have been 
gloomy a8 a tombstone, 1 feel as if I 
should never be glad again. I am going 
to relieve you of my shadow. Good- 
uight!”’ 

e went without bolding out his hand to 
“~~ one. 

ary followed him wistfuliy with her 
eyes, and then returned to her seat by the 
fire, and took up ber work again. 

“He cannot bear to hear Mr. Irrian 
pacing tne yew-tree walk in that mourntal 
way,” she said, as if excusing him. “It 
tries his nerves.”’ 

“He has been rather odd to-night,’’ ob- 
served the Doctor; “but he is a young 
tellow who often says odd things. That 
was a queer notion of his about the hered- 
itary executioner being glad if some one 
else killed——’’ He stopped, for a slight 
sound struck the window-pane; it was as 
though a finger had tapped on it, as if ask- 
ing for admittance, “Can Mr, Irrian wish 
to speak to me?”’ he asked. 

“Ob, nol’? Mary answered. “It was only 
a leat blown against the pane,’’ 

Harold went to the window and drew 
aside the blind; all without was blank 
emptiness and darkness, 

A sharp wind was blowing strengly from 
the east; it waved the yew-trees like 
{nneral plumes, Dark clouds were sweep- 
ing across a sky faintly visible by the light 
of a few stars. 

A thickness was in the air like the damp 
mist arising from dead leaves; the atimon- 
phere seemed charged with something 
deadly. Reig Harold a nomge ony un- 

leasant thriil, as, still hoiding the blind 
—y be stood a moment looking out upon 
the night, and listening to the sound of the 
waterfall, which, shaken by the wind, 
rushed downwards with an unwonted 
wail. 

He let tie blind fall back, and returned 
to his seat with a vague feeling that souie- 
thing was wrong or some danger was near. 
People who have suffered sorrow or passed 
through dangers know the feeling well, 
yet none can explain it, for none know its 
cause, 

It is an uneasiness which warns them 
that all ie not well; it is a voice without 
speech; It is unlike anything else that can 
be felt. 

Moreover, it is seldom tbat this inward 
foreboding can be expressed to another; it 
passes through the soul silently, and steals 
away, a8 itcaime, without words, 

Doctor Arnold bad vanished; Harold and 
Mary were alone, 

He was glad, for he felt a need to say 
good-bye to her with all the kindness she 
deserved, 

In the bappy calm of Mary’s young 
personality his forebodings passed; hope 
smiled upon hi:n again. 

Her influence was always calming; child 
as sne seemed in appearance, she was 
strong in heart and mind; and her voice 
and touch were a tonic against all morbid 
thoughts, 

‘Mary, you know I have kept iny pro- 
mise,” Harold said—‘the promise made 
when you gave ine this;”’ and he showed 
her the jeweled pen, “1 have hurt no one 
you loved.’’ 

“You saved bis life,’”’ she answered sim- 

Ve 

“J did not know then he wasthe man | 
had pursued so far as india, When! knew 
it, Lief{ him. 1 never opened the letter he 
gave me with bis father’s address, Had I 
opened it, Ishould not have come here, un- 
less news had reached me of his death. 
Mary, when I leave Trame 1 hope | shal! 
never meet bim «gan. He will go away 
early to-morrow without a good-bye, and it 
is better #0. I donot think I could take 
his band.” 


were falling quietly. 

“Why uot?” sbe said, in a very 
voice. 

“J cannot tell you why. 
should nut know. Your tather saved him 





for it was for your sake in India, it 14 for 
| your sake here at Trame that I withheld 
| py band.,.’’ 

At thatinstant tne slight sound at the 
window came again, and Harold started 
and glanced towards it, but .did not aya 

‘ ir D188 86a 
gt 
se] nfess he o L To a 
trild bad not recalled me and g 
superatitious fear of the future, 1 could not 


' act as 1 am acting now.” 





Mary bent ber head forward; Ler tears | 
| of einuploytmment. 
faint | 
It is better you | 


ones, and now you, Mary, save him agin, | 


“And do you think you are acting jast- 
a. Mary asked, with bitterness in her 

ne, 

“No, not justly, But the man whom you 
love, the man whom your father di to 
save, 1 must try to forgive. One thing 
more—I cannot forget all that you and Mr. 
Irrian have done to save Estriid. For 
that good deed which gives me my life’s 
boos ness I owe forgiveness for that otver 


‘Hush!’ Mary interposed hurriedly. ‘I 
will hear no more; lest you say something 
I cannot forgive. You know not what you 
say, There are mysteries and griefs around 
us that neither you nor 1 can under. 
stand?’ 

She was very pale, her voice shook, her 
aes trembled as she held it gently out to 

mm. 

Her manner, nore than her worda, iin- 
aye Harold strangely, and the pecu- 
iar thrill whicb the chill air bad given him 
at og window rushed through his veins 

ain. 

eee > and -bye,”’ Mary said 
kindly. ‘You and I can never have 
aught but goodwilito each other, happen 
what may,.’’ 

“Never!” 
cally. 

‘*You strove to save iny father’s life; you 
rushed among a thousand deaths to rescue 
Leonard”’—again her voice shook—*'! owe 
you more than I can ever pay.’’ 

She turned her face from bim—it 
grown paler and pow. 

‘Keep Estrild in London, 
an unlucky dwelling.” 

“She shall not live there,’’ 
quickly. 

These simple words seemed to break 
down Mary’s calmness, Sbe clasped her 
hands a little yinay 

“Mr. Irrian has done all that inan can do 
to save ber!” she cried, “He cannot fight 
against the unseen power——"’ 

She checked herself, and her large gray 
eyes, full of a piteous prayer, seemed to 
ask pardou as she gazed up iuto Harold's 
face. 

“You speak truly,’ he said. 
comes to Langarth 
senger.”’ 

“Yes; and witha shudder she nest'ed 
close to hitn, as a child would in fear. 

He put his arm around her with some- 
thing of the same feeling that he had on 
their tirst interview, when he had Iifted 
ber to his knee as a obild, and, looking 
down on her wonderfully innocent infan- 
tine face, he bent to kiss her, 

She gave him her cheek quiotly. 

“You will never burt any one I love?” 
she said, ber great eyes ae with him 
more passionately than her voice. 

“No, never,” he answered—for at that 
moment he felt. he could refuse noth- 
ing to Mary Arinstrong. There was not 
a sbadow of any unfaithfulness in this 
to the great love that had filled his heart 
for years; it was done only to the wondertul 
charm of the girl who had the purity and 
peace of a child with the soul of a woman, 

Once more they said good-bye, and 
parted, 

Cumberland’s voice from the hall with 
out was calling, ‘‘Mary—Mary!” and she 
hurried away — ° 

Left alone, Harold sank into a reverie, 
watching the embers burn low on the 
hearth, and dreaming of the days to come, 
He heard the opening and shutting of 
doors, but paid no heed to it, nor cared to 
rouse bimself till a servant entered to put 
out the lamp. 

“Oh, I will do it!” Harold said carelessly. 

But tae man stood still within the door— 
he had a scared look. 

“Young Mr. Irrian and Miss Armetrong 
are gone, sir,’’ be said, 

“Gone,” Harold cried—‘‘at this time oi 
night! I thought they did not leave till 
the morning?” 

“Mr. Leonard changed his tind, sir, 
and insisted on leaving at once, Mires 
Arimatrong will catch the Carlisle coach; it 
passes the east lodge at midnight.” 

Harold remained silent, pondering a 
moment in surprise. 

“When will young Mr. Irrian return?” 
he askecL 

“Ob, sir, ( fear he means never to come 
back! He bas left Trame as he did once 
before, Ob, this will be asad trouble to 
Miss Mary and his father!” 

“But Mise Armstrong is with him?’ 
“No, sir: be saw her only to the coach; 


returned Harold emplati- 


had 
Langarth is 


Harold said 


“Death 
by a stranger imes- 


then he caine back, sadidied his lb re 
himself, and rode away.” 
Haroid listened in -mazement. What 


could Cumberland have said to Mary to in 
duce ber to consent to this change of plan. 

“Perhaps he has ridden to overtake thi 
coach?’ P 

“No, sir; I saw him take the south real, 
riding like the wind!’ 

[To BK CONTINUED. } 
Pe 


A NOVEL charity bas been started in Chii- 
cago by one Dan Dornum, H6 bas started 
a lodging and boarding house or men out 
He yives the men their 
board and lodying tree, but requi.es thet 


} to join bis street cleaning brigade, with 
which be jutends to clean tbe mdewalks 
and setreet-crossings In the business c nire 
of Chicago. fothose who dot. ew sw he 
prounises three substantial meals i, wy 
and a clean and couslortabie place to sleep, 
Hie will not require any pay fr 
storekeepers, but willrely or the generosity 

f those benetited to ansist ! 
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WASHINGTON, 





BY WM. MACKINTOSH. 





jiall to hie memory! Hall 
U eto bis honored name! 

No coward slander dare assall 
Nor blight ite fairest fame. 


As the stately oak stance far 
ier cowe ting vine, eo you 
Tower o'er mena brightest star, 
Une of the noble few, 


Thus our hearts are led 
To muse how great le ble 

That gave you euch a soul, and mad 
You father of the free. 


They live on Time's bright page 
Who eerved aud raised their kind, 

Bat you tn the heart of every age 
Are both revered and shrined 


Dorothy Ennerdale. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “WEDDED HANDs,”’ 
“THR ORLSTONE SCANDAL," “HIS 


FRIEND AND ENEMY," KTO, 





CHAPTER VL 


DARE not!" she whispered feverishly 

to berself, asudden scarlet flush tnak- 

ing ber cheeks burn,and then and there 
whe wrote very heuatily back, informing 
Mra, Mecott that abe did not think she could 
ooimne, 

Mra, Pennant could not spare her, and, 
besides, ehe did not care about so long a 
journey in the winter-titne. 

She would rather stay in London this 
Christinas, She was quite comlortable, no 
one was to worry about ber, and she con- 
cluded by sending her fondest jove to Mra 
Eesoott—and she beped Mr, Eunerdale was 
quite well. 

A letter from the old lady reached her in 
a couple of days, affectionate, doleful, re- 
proving, and low-#pirited, 

Dorothy did not pay much heed to the 
mnildly reproachtul protests against ber de- 
cision, for in the envelope was enclosed an- 
other letter, fimayv and foreign, and well! 
covered with oonflictiog post-imarks, She 
tore open Frank’s letter eagerly. 

lt was shorter than his usual episties,and 
the firat page or two contained a half-vexed, 
half-affectionate expostulation, 

tie had just received her letter announc- 
ing the governess business,and was beyond 
ineasure upset and grieved about it. What 
in the world had made her think of such a 
preposterous thing? he asked, 

Was it Dick's fault? Hoe bardly thought 
jitoould be. 

Well, at any rate, he would soon hear the 
rights of it, for the yacht was fairly turned 
homewards now,and he wouid probably 
reach Eugland about the second week ip 
the New Year. 

Wheo he did arrive, he should come 
straight to ber, of ¢ urse; and then, afleo 
tionately and fondly, like all Frank’s let 
ters, this one came to an end, 

Ap odd sinile—a saile that was too much 
like tears— was on tbe pretty pale face when 
Dorothy tolded the letter and replaced it in 
the envelope, 

“At last be is coming,’’ she said to her- 
pelt; “bul itis too late lo come to me; you 
should bave come before, Frank, long be- 
fore, or rather, you should never have gone 
away.’ 

And so the duli foggy 
slowly by until 
went 

Not for a long while afterwards did Doro- 
thy tellany one of her solitary Christinas 
dinuer in the faded schoolroom, or of the 
bitter tears sie shed as she sat alone 
there, 

All the family had gone out for the day, 
except a couple of servants, who were both 
sulky because they were obliged to stay 
In. 

It was a dreadfully doleful Christusas 
Day, and it became so altogether unbear- 
able about nine o'clock that Dorothy was 
glad to creep shivering to bed and finish 
ber teare with her wet face hidden in the 
pillows. 

The New Year came; the second week 
passed, and the third was well on its way, 
when the morning post brought ber a letter 
trom Frauk—a hasty serawi of balf a dozen 
lines, 

He had landed at Southampton, and 
would bs with her on the afternoon of the 
following day. 

She was alone on the next afternoon, tor 
Mra, Pennant, suspecting something of the 
state O/ affairs between the governess and 
her cousin, had kindly taken away the 
children and sent thew out with one of the 
inaids, 

So Dorothy was standing alone in the 
middie ot the room in ber black dress 
when Frank cawe in, 

He was just the same bright, kindly, 
sunny+tewpered, careless Prank who had 
gone away Dear!) & year ago—she saw that 
in her first glance; but he stopped and look- 
ed at ber, dimly recoguising tn the girl be 
fore hima different being from the Doro- 
thy be bad left. 

Hie hesitation was bul u 


woeks 
Christiuas 


crept 
came and 


mentary, for 


anotber instant both her ha a were as} 
ed bis, and he was kissing Wan 
very ' ; ’ “rT he . ~ ~ + 
he was! le 
toing! 

“My dearest ) thy’ if y kpew 
how happy | ai to see i age 


“Not happier than I am to see you, dear 
Frank!” 

She had crimsoned and half-diawn back 
at first when he kissed her, but now she 
lifted ber face and quietly and frankly re- 
turned the caress. 

**] began to think I should never see you 
again, you have been away so long.” 

‘*Yoa, a great deal too long, it strikes ine, 
seeing how things have been going.” 

He drew her to the couch and gently 
forced her to ait down by his side. 

“How pale you are, dear, and no wonder, 
with this wretched governessing! 1 wonder 
you don’t look worse,”’ 

“IT ain—very comfortable,” she slowly 
stamnimered, 

“Comfortable? Nonsense! How can you 
be comfortable, living ina place like this 
and being at everybody's beck and call, 
when you have been used to Mount Euner- 
dale and baving your own way all your 
lite? You must be mniserable, and I'm sure 
you look so, Poor dear little girl! What 
made you do it, Dorothy? 1 was never more 
surprised and grieved in my life than when 
I received your letter.”’ 

“It was only right that I should earn my 
living,” she clasped her oold hands tightly 


together, “Il am of age, you know, and 
{ did not care to go on being a depen- 
dant.”’ 


“A dependant! What nonsense! As 
though any one ever thought of you as a 
dependant! Whatever put it into your 
head? Surely it was not Dick's fault! Did 
you quarrel with Dick?” 

“No, no!" 

Her face flushed burning red, 

“It was not bis fault, Frank; you must 
notthink that. He did not wish ime to 
leave; be was everything thet Is good and 
generous and hind, as he always is. It was 
my own wish,” 

“And how you could wish such a queer 
thing I’m surel don’t understand. How- 
ever 1 am back now. When will you come 
away with me?” 

“Not at all,’’ she replied steadily. 
stared in amazement. 

“Notatall? Why? But, Dorothy darl- 
ing, you must! You must let ne takes you 
back to Mount Ennerdale for a mopth or 
#o, at least, until——” 

He stopped, for a cold little hand touched 
his lips in such a fashion that he faltered as 
he looked at her, 

“Hush! Don’t say any more. Frank, ny 
dear cousin’’—her eyes were fixed steadily 
on his as the words came slowly and very 
distinctly—“imy dear brother, you are not 
going to take ine away; Il am going to stay 
Neral? 

Ile understood ber meaning—it was im- 
xossible for bhiun to do otherwise. He rose 
rom bis seat, pale and agitated, not ex) ect- 

ing this, 

“Dorothy, you can’t mean that that 16 
your anewer to me?’ You know that, ever 
since we were children together, I have 
eared for you—you know that it has always 
been my greatest wish and hope to ask you 
to be my wife, You must know it.’’ 

“Yes, ] knew it,’’ she said slowly; “but 
that is gone now, Frank.” 

“You used to care for ime?’ he per- 
sisted. 

“And ldo now, dear,’’ she responded 
ulckly and affectionately—"1 do indeed! 
‘here bas never been a moment of all the 
years we have known each other when | 
ave cared more for you or been more truly 

fond of you than lam now. But, in think- 
ing that we cared for each other in’’—she 
blushed and ftaltered—‘“in the way you 
mean, we were botn mistaken. I| have 
found it out for along thine now, and you 
will do 80 soon.”’ 

“Recause you have changed, doesit follow 
that 1 whould?” he cried, almost angrily. 

**] have not changed,” returned the girl 
ealinly; “1 bave only found out the truth 
about inyself. Dear Frank’’—aud she laid 
an entreating hand on his arui—‘twe are 
the treest friends, the fondest brother and 
sister from this time forth—are we not? 
We have always been 80 in reality, though 
we eich made a mistake. You wil! 
we are not to be that?” 


l’rauk 


But he shook off her band with a quick 
finpatient movement, and, walking to the 
window, stood looking out gloounsiy. 

Hie had vever before felt 80 mnuch in love 
with Dorothy as now, when she had just 
rejected hin. 

Por a few minutes he stood thus, battling 
with the strongest feelings his easy nature 
had ever known, Then beturned round to 
her. 

She was standing still looking at bitin, her 
big brown eyes larger and darker for the 
tears that filled them, All his better na- 
ture came to the surface then; and he 
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Hot Say | 


| away—pray don’t! 


crossed to her, and took both her hands in | 
' 


bis, 

“No, 1 won't gay thar, Dorothy; I'u not 
such an unugenerous brute as that. If it 
tnust be so, it must, thoug 
knock-~Jown blow I ever bad in my life. 
Well, I never Geserved you, Il suppose; and 


iu’s the worst | 


1 believe 1 have only myself to blame for | 








this, I was a fool for going away and leavy- 
ing youasl did. If Il had asked you a 
\ear ago, a8 ] ought to have done, | believe 
vou would have given me a different an- 
swer,’’ 

Hie was nearer the truth than he knew, 
nearer perhaps than sbe did, lier face 
flushed hotly; but she answered at once 


| though slowly 


“Perhaps l might have done, Frank—] 
alinost think I should; but, i! | bad ne 


®©, dear, and then we had found t, w 
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handsina warm clasp and stovped and 
kissed her. 

She understood the action and what it 
implied, and quickly returned the kiss, 
They were as brotber and sister now. 

“But you must not stay here, Dorothy,” 
Frank said presently. “It is impossible, 
dear, Your bowme should be at Mount En- 
nerdale."’ 

‘It is always—if I choose,” she respond- 
ed slowly. ‘Don't talk about it now, Frank 
—soime other time,”’ 

Then, anxious to change the subject she 
asked—“Are 7 going to Eanerdale?”’ 

“Not now, 1 meant to go there, of course, 
and take you with ine; but, as it is, I don’t 
much care about going just yet. ore 
has been asking ne to go down to b 
place for a month or so, and I think I 
stiall.’’ 

“Yoa; perbaps it will be best, Does 
Mr. Enanerdale know you sre in Enog- 
tand?”’ 

“Dick? Yes; 1 dropped bim a line this 
morning. How is the dear old fellow? 
liave you seen him lately?’ 

“No, not since I came away. He is 
quite well, I believe. You must go now, 
Frank, for you know my time is pot my 
own,”’ 

‘No; but itoughtto be. Well, we must 
talk about that some other time, I shall 
run in and see you again befcre I go down 
with Ralph, if I can manage it.”’ 

And then, affectionately, they parted. 
Dorothy stood at the window watching bim 
as he walked away through the dull snow. 
whitened square, with bis head leas erect 
and his step less elastic than usual, She 
beaved a little sigh when at last he passed 
out of ber sight. 

‘‘Poor dear old Frank!” she said to her- 
self. ‘Ile is pained and disappointed, 1’m 
afraid; but he will soon get over it and 
forget what has passed. He is not like 

” 


She did not finish her sentence, but gave 
veut to the tears she could not repress any 
longer, sobbing hopelessly and miverably 
as ve leant ber forepead against the cold 
dingy glass. 

For a long while she stood there, and the 
short winter afternoon faded into twilight; 
the fire burnt low, and lamps began to 
yiitmimer in the darkening square, 

Absorbed in her sad thoughts, she was 
hardly conscious that tears were falling 
thick) y and fast upon her clasped white 
fingers. 

It was an hour since Frank had left, and 
she suddenly became aware that there was 
some one in the room, and then saw a fig- 
ure standing close beside ber, 

“i rank!’’ she cried, astonished, thinking 
he had returned; and then she started back, 
for a hand touched hers that was not 
Frank’s, She knew whose it was, 

‘‘] startled you, I’m afraid, dear,’’ Rich- 
ard said gently. ‘Il knocked twice at the 
door; but you did not hearme, And so 
you thought it was Frank?”’ 

“Yes, he has been bere, 1 thought he 
had coine back,’’? Dorothy faltered, looking 
at the dark face above her, and wonderin 
whetber it wasthe twilight that made ft 
look 80 changed—grave, older, almost hag- 

ard, 

“ “| did not know be was in England. 
When did he arrive?” 

“Ilecame up from Southampton only 
this morning.”’ 

She wished he would let ber hand go, 
and not gaze #o steadily into her face. Why 
bad he come now, when she was feeling so 
weak and solitary? 

“Ile has written to you, he told me, Have 
you not received the letter?” 

“No; it was sent to Ennerdale, I ge 
and 1 have been in London a week, I 
am glad he is back—particularly glad.’ 

iis keen eyes defied the gathering 
darkness. ‘You have been crying, Doro- 
thy?” 

**A little, it was nothing. 
she Staminered, 

“Poor little girl, I don’t wonder, coo 
up as you are in this vault of a place! But 
l'rank should have stopped those tears, my 
dear. Well, they are the last lonely ones 
you will shed, ] hops. Do you know why 
1 carne to you to-day?” 

‘ No,” 

She looked at him with frightened eyes, 
as she had once looked before. 

“Why?” 

“I came to say ‘Good-bye.’ 
the Cape again.” 

“Tre Cape!” Dorothy echoed, a chill 
creeping over her. ‘No, no. Don’t 
Why sbould you?” 

“Why?’—he gave a half-bitter laugh. 
“Because it is the best thing I can do,child, 
both for others and for myself. I made a 
most wretched mistake in ever coming to 
england. 1 found that out long ago,” 

“Whatdo vou mean?” she said falter- 
ingly. 

“It is plaim enough, 1 think-—at least, it 
istome. I come Lome, a stranger to every 
one of ny own blood, and, in doing so, up- 
set you all. What good have I done? A 
little among the poor people at Ennerdale 
ae s, but that’s all. I came hoping that 

, Stranger though I waayn ight sullie town 
on friendly and affectionate terms with you 
all. 1 have failed todo it. Here bas Frank 
been wandering about for a twelvemont i, 
with you fretting at home for bim; and, 
above all, 1 have wade you unhappy, and 
turned you out of your home, poor, dear 


- ' 
cll's 


I was lonely,” 


I am off to 


‘No, no! It was not you. 
fault,” cried Dorothy quickly, 
“Partly, perbaps; but, if | bad not been 
Mount 
best, | 
ritand itis 
re put everything | 

{ ranwinveg with 
m ] neg x 'oaask him to live at | 
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Ennerdale in my stead. He will be willing 
enough, | daresay, after this long holiday; 
likes the oid place.” 


og very quickly. 
“My passage istaken. I goin a tortnight 
from now.’ 

“And you will never come back?” 

“Oh, yes; | hope so, dear! Why not? In 
afew years! shall want to see all 
again. I don’t mean to entirely banish my- 
self from England; I shali like to think 
of you both as living in the old bouse— 
you and Frank.” 

“f will never go back there, never!’ ex- 
claimed Dorothy. 

“Oh, yes, { think you will! Of course 

u will, Poor aunt Janet is longing for 

er companion; she has mnissed you awful- 
ly, and the a gets into nuddles. Be- 
aden, where sbould your home be but with 
Frank, child?” 

A onate impulse came over the girl 
to teli him what had between her 
and Frank that very day; but her courage 
failed her, 

“) will never go to Eanerdale again!” 
was al! she could say; and he did not reply 
to it. 

“IT must go now,”’ he said hurriedly. “I 

down to Ennerdale by to-night’s mail. 
an write to Frank, and to you all, from the 
Cape. Good-bye, Dorothy! Think kindly 
of me, child!” 

lie wrung both ber hands in a hearty 
pressure, and then hurried away. 

Dorothy listened to his heavy footsteps 
down the stairs and across the hall, beard 
the door close behind him with a loud 
clang, and then, waking for the first time 
tothe full knowledge of herself and of 
what this good-bye meant, she stretched 
out her cold hands appealingly, as thoagh 
he were tirere to grasp them, sobbing out 
his name fondly and passionately in the 
tenderest heart-broken voice. 





CHAPTER VII. 

HE following days dragged on in a dail 

blank to Dorothy. She could only 

realize one thing—Hichard was going 
away, and she was tne cause of it. 

She knew that, although he Lad not said 
it; and her heart was heavy with the 
thought. 

Her love bad come so slowly, or rather 
the knowleige of it had dawned upon her 
so gradually, that it bad mastered her en- 
tirely before she realizsd the fact of its ex- 
istence, 

She had only felt at first that in some 
Vague way he must al ways stand apart from 
ber—that she could class hini with no one 
else; and, coupled with this feeling, there 
had stolen upon ber another—tuat she could 
never marry Frank. 

Then, when in one swift nomentshe had 
known that Richard loved her, there bad 
been onate grief in her heart to think 
that she should cause bim such pain, but 
not until the door had thus closed tor the 
full 
realizad what that pain meant. d 

She could never go back to Eunerdale, 
she thought, with a shudder—to hear bis 
voice, to see his face; above all, sie could 
never enter the library again--the room 
where be bad held her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

It had only been for one brief moment; 
but sne knew that, if she lived to be as 
faded, pale,and dul! as poor aunt Janet, 
her heart must always beat more quickly 
at the inemory of it. 

She counted those fourteen days with 
a heavy heart as they went by. Ou the 
morning of the thirteenth there came to her 
a letter froin Mrs, Escott, 

Wondering vaguely why she had not 
written before, the girl languidly tore it 
open. 

“What isthe use of reading it? What can 
be the use of anything ever again?” she 
thought. 

Mra, Escott’s letters were at the best of 
times never very easy to understand, Sue 
always started with something to say, it is 
true, but her way of saying it was peculiar, 
as she usually commenced with the middle 
and finished with the beyinning of her sub- 
ject, leaving it to the ingenuity and patience 
of her correspondent to find out what tbe 
whole meant. 

But this letter was an exception to the 
rule—it was short and to the point. 2M... 
Esoott had been frightened into conciseness 
and coherency, 

It did not take Dorothy long to master 
its contents; there was no need to read it 
twice. 

There had been a tire at the west lodge, 
which was razed to the ground, and Rich- 
ard, who had first discovered it, and then 
helped to rescue the family, was now lying 
suffering from dreadful burns anda broken 
ari. 

Dorothy never reaily knew what she did 
next,or what she said to Mrs. Pennant. All 
She did know was that, in less than-balf an 
hour, soe was in the train and flying along 
at the rate of thirty miies an hour towards 
Ennerdale. 

And, In all her fright and tear and dread, 
one comforting tuought was with her inces- 
santiy—he had not gone away—and, what 
was tnore, could not just yet, at any rate. 

1t was past ten o'clock on the bitterly cold 
wintry night when at last her journey came 
to an end, 

No conveyance was waiting at the little 
station; for it was not known that she was 
coming. It was a walk of a mile and a ha!!; 
but she faced it without an instani's hesita- 
tion. 

Snow was beginning to fall, ana the keen 
wind Diew sharply in her face; but shé 
neither heeded it nor slackened her swift 
pace until she stood before the large hal: 
door of Mount Eanerdale. 

All looked as usual, and she gave a great 
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sobbing, gasping breath of relief—she bard- 
ly knew what she had dreaded, 

“Old Simon admitted her, in answer to her 
impatient knock, aud uttered an exclamwma- 
tion of borrified amazement at the snow- 
covered figure with the pale face and wild 
eyes; but Dorothy did not notice. 

A light abone out from the little room 
opposite, and sbe hurried across, pushed 
open the door, and entered. 

Mra. Eecott, who was sitting alonein the 
tireligbt, started up with a faint scream at 
tue sight of the little dark trembling figure 


which came darting in. The girl sei her 
arin impulsively. 
“Oh, auntie, tell me—-is he any better? 


Will he get well? Will he die?” she 


yasped. 

“Good gracious me, Dorothy, who on 
earth would bave dreamt of seeing you?” 
the old lady cried, giving vent to her un- 


bounded astonishment, instead of reply- 
ing to the girl’s words, ‘I’m sure I never 
” 





“fs he better? Will he die?” reiterated 
Dorothy. 

“Hor goodness rake, tny dear, don’t clutch 
hold of me so! Die? No, of course not! 
l’in sure he’s tiresome enough, now he is 
better, to live for fifty years! I’ve nursed a 
yood many people; but, what with his 
rimptying bis beef-tea into the water-jug 
whenever l’m not looking, and insisting 
upon swnoking incessantly, in spite of ali 
the doctors say, I’m fairly at my wit’s 
end!’ 

Bat Dorothy did not hear the conclusion 
of this speech, 

The sudden intense relief was too much 
for her overwrought nerves; and, for the 
lirsttiume in her life, she quietly tainted 
away. 

* a * * : 


“7 should think that, now he is down. 
stairs again, you wight go and talk to him 
a little, Dorothy, and try to amuse bim, 
You are very absurd, child. Why won’t 
you let me telf him you are here?” 

“I told you, wben I came, he muat not 
know, auntie,” said Dorothy; “1 don’t 
wish it. And be never asks ior me, does 
he?”’ 

“On, dear, no, child! In fact, I don’t 
think I’ve heard him mention your name 
since you weotaway; one would think he 
bad completely forgotten your existence,” 
replied Mrs. Escott comfortingly. ‘And 
yet | used to think sometimes that he was 
rather fond of you too.” 

**Did you?” said Dorothy faintly. 

“Why, yes, I used to tancy so, child; but 
ther, of course, ] Know that you always 
hated him, though why, I’m sure, only 
goodness knows!” 

Dorothy said no more, and Mrs. Eacott 
did not try t») force conversation. The 
capacious and well-cushioned chair in 
which she sat Was drawn up before the 
fire, and,be'ore many minutes had ee, 
the old lady’s placid blue eyes were closed 
in sleep. 

Turee weeks had passed since Dorothy 
had journeyed back to Enanerdale, and 
through all that time she bad not seen 

chard, nor indeed would she let him 
know thatshe was in the bouse, though 
why she hardly knew. 

W hatever danger the patient bad been in 
was entirely over now, and he had sturdily 
refused to be treated as an invalid any 
longer; so to-day he was downstairs for the 
first time. 

Poor Mrs, Escott was, as she expressed 
it, at her wit’s end to know how to amuss 
and keep him quiet, for he took to his en. 
forced confinement very unkindly. Just 
now she had left him dozing before the 
library fire, greatly to her satisfaction and 
relief, 

Dorothy had over and over again heard 
the story of the fire at the west lodge, for 
Mrs, Escott delighted in enlarging upon it, 
even though she horrified herself beyond 
1nieasure whenever she did go, 

It happened on the night following Rieh- 
ard’s visit to Bulstrode Square, though of 
Inat visit the old lady knew nothing, and 
Dorothy did not enlighten her. 

A little crowd had collected by this time, 
but it could do nothing to stay the fury of 
tie tire. 

The nearest fire-engine station was ten 
niles off, and the place would be complete- 
lv gutted before any sid could possibly ar- 
rive from that quarter, 

ijven the apparatus at the house oould 
have been of no service now, had it been 
on the spot. It was plain that the roof 
would fall in in another noment, when 
some one suddenly screamed out that there 
was a little child left in the burning 
lodge. 

The baby had been rescued with its still 
insensible parents, but the other child— 
little Job—had been fo- gotten, 

The moment the cry was raised, and the 
Squire heard it, he rushed again into tne 
blazing house; aud, after a few minutes of 
breathless suspense, he appeared at the 
window with the little inert figure in his 
aruis, 

He bad barely timeto drop it into the 
arins outstretched to receive it wheu tie 
roof fellin, anda huge beam, in falling, 
struck him down. 

Dorothy always turned taint at this point 
of the recital; she could hardly bear to hear 
how those who had stood mute with terror 
had rallied then, and, rushing in,had drag- 
ged Richard out, seorebed and insensible, 
With a broken arm and bleeding head, 


irout What was little more than «a heap of 
his stor raw ] t 4 lefi € 
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t »” it bad given ber. 

Mrs. Escott was always ¢ x periencing 
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turns” of various degrees of severity, 





endless lamentations and wonderings about 
Richard’s going to the Cape, which he stil! 
steadtastiy intended w do, as soon an he 
was well enough to undertake the vo 
Dorothy had also listened; to her it y 
mattered what the dear old lady talked 
about, so long as it was about him, 

As she now satin the firelight, striving 
to loree back the tears from ber brown eyes, 
the longing to see him, if only for an in- 
stant, grew stronger and stronger. 

Aunt Janet bad left bim asleep; she might 
see him for just one minute without bis 
seeing ber. 

Perha well, perbaps the fire wanted 
poking; very likely it did. it appeared 
alinost a certainty, now she came to think 
ef it; so, after a littie more hesitation, she 
— soitly across the hall to the library 

oor. 

She had not once entered the room since 
that dreadful day which it made her beart 
beat fast to think of even now, and now it 
required all her resolution to enter. 

She stood for some moments with her 
fingers on the handle, but no sound was 
audible. He was asleep, evidently, and 
she might venture. So,quaking not a little, 
_ gently pushed open the doorand went 
n. 

The large, high-backed, old-fashioned 
a le leather chair, in which be had been 

ond of sitting while he smoked that shock- 
ing pipe, was drawn up in front of whe fire, 
though at sowe distance from it. 

Dorothy crept softly across the rvom, her 
one tmnaking no sound on the thick carpet, 
and took up the poker, for the fire really 
did need attention. She had not yet ven- 
tured a glance at bim. 

Perhaps, being nervous, she did not take 
hold of the poker as tightly as she might 
have done—at any rate, it siipped from her 
fingers, and, falling upon the shovel and 
tongs, the three together came tumbling 
down, producing a clatter whicb only fire- 
irons can when accidently knock®d over; 
and Dorothy, turning round, with a scared 
look, met Ricbard Ennerdale’s eyes fixed 
full upon her, wide awake enough. 

“Why, Dorothy!” 

He was on bis feet in front of ber before 
she could make any attempt to escapes, 

“It is really you, then? When I opened 
my eyes, Il thought you were part of my 
dream, And #60 you bave come home? | 
hoped you would, though I didn’t suppose 
1 should see you again. You thought 1 was 
oft by this time, I suppose?’’ 

‘*J—imust go back to-morrow,’’ Dorothy 
stainmered. 

“Go back! What for? 
I shall not be here long.”’ 

“You know I don’t mean that!’’ eried 
Dorothy, wavering between an inclination 
to burst into tears and a counter inclination 
to lose ber temper. ‘1 never meant to come 
here at all, only aunt Janet frigbtened ine 


Nonsense, child! 


“About me? That was hardly worth up- 
setting yourself about, dear. It was noth- 
ing. I’ve been in worse plights than this, 
And so she scared you with a tragic account, 
1 . 

*‘How oan you callit nothing? You know 
it is awful—dreadful !” 

She shuddered, looking at bis bandaged 
arin and atthe great scar across his fore. 
head. 

“It is horrible to think of!” 

“Why, itis only the left arm, luckily! 
Tnere might be something to complain of 
if I bad broken both. As itis, I stall be 
all right in a week ortwo, Don’t go off to 
London again, child. What is the use? I 
shall be oft to the Cape as soon a8 I am well 
enough.”’ 

“It you do, Ill never come into the 
house again as long as 1 live!”’ cried Doro- 
thy, suddenly letting the tears gain a coim- 
plete mastery. 

“Don’t you like me to go, then? Don’t 
ery, dear; I didn’t know you cared about it. 
Well, if I stay, will you come back here as 
you used to be, you know?”’ 

“No!”’ sobbed Dorothy. ‘You ought to 
know I won’t.”’ 

“Well, what will you do, then?” 

He looked at her with a puzzied face, 

“It Il goaway, you won't come here—if 
I stay, you won’t come here, You can't 
possibiy want to go back to the wretched 
rena business in London, can you? 
No?’’—as she shook ber head, ‘*Well,then, 
wuat will you do, dear? Tell me. What 
is it you want to do? You shall, you know, 
whatever it is,” 

“I'll go with you, if you’ll take me,” 
Dorothy sobbed, suddenly lifting a most 
pitiful face and streaming eyes to his, ‘1’l) 
go to the Cape or anywhere you like, only 
don’t go away aud leave me here! It will 
kill me if you do, it will indeed! [’d rather 
die a bundred million times than have to 
stay here without you, and you ought to 
know it, and I believe you do, and that 
you are only doirg it on purpose, and you 
needn’t, even if it does serve me just right! 
And I wouldn't do it to you on purpose, i! 
it was ever so, and you know I wouldn't!” 
cried the ill-used heroine, flinging gram- 
mar and coherence recklessly tothe winds, 
and sobbing more and more. 


“Dorotbhy”’—he drew back a step from | 


her, and turned paler than his accident bad 
inade bim—‘‘mnind what you say! Do you 
inean that you will be my wife?” 

“Yes, if you want me,” Dorothy whis- 
pered meekly, apparently finding the 


| Dreastof his rough gray coat a very com- 
| fortable and comforting resting-place, for 


she sobbed out the reat of her tears there, 


and was more delightfully ungratw matical 
and deliciously incoberent than ever. 
* - e * . * 
waking out Oo! bers ig nat 
abou ao hour later, *vasa very s¢ f-reproa 
ful totbink that she bad left ber patient so 


long to himself; and, fearing that he must 


To ' by this time stand in need of refreshment, 
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she reda basin of beef-tea, 
of which decoction he oould not, in ber 
opinion, swallow too mach, and walked off 
with it to the library. 

But, on coming round the head of the 
big chair, she was amazed w tind her pa- 
tient no longer there, and, carrying her 
eyes a littie farther in quest of bim, was 
more amazed still. 

Now Mrs, Esoott had herself fallen in 
love once upon atime; but it was a long 
while ago,and she had not preserved a very 
vivid remembrance of it, or she would not 
— have looked so very astonished 
now; for there was really nothing unusual 
in the picture before her. As it was, the 
old Mi was not only astonished, but really 
scandalized 

Ina general way, Richard was strong 
enough to hold two or three such slim lit- 
tle creatures as Dorothy, thought Mrs. Ka- 
vott justly; but at present he had but one 
avaliable arm, and sore the girl could 
easily heve released herself from his clasp 
if she had so desired! 

But seeing, as she believed,for she really 
could not teel certain about it in the first 
shock, ber nephew stuop and kiss the face 
leaning against him, not only as if he bad 
done it before, but would very shortly do 
it again, and that, in response to this new 
ne 4 of audacity, Dorothy's shy brown 

ead only nestied down a littie closer, it 
dawned upon the good lady that probably 
the girl did not get away for the simple 
reason that she had no desire to do so, and 
this reflection caused 
sharply— 

‘*Well, I’m sure!”’ 

It effectively broke the spell; for, at the 
sound of the words, the couple at the tire 
turned round. Rickard’s eyes were spark- 
ling, Dorpthy’s had atill something like 
tears inthem. But she did not seein par- 
ticularly anxious to release herself, even 
now. 

“Well, 1’m sure!”” Mrs, Escott repeated, 
and then added—‘*Whatia the world does 
this inean?”’ 

“Only that, instead of Dorothy going 
back to London and I going ofl to the Cape, 
we fancy we shall be happier if we stay 
here together,” Richard answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Won’t you cougratulate us, aunt 
Janet? You’! have the pair of usto plague 
you now.” 

“I was never 80 astonished in all my 
lite!”’ cried poor Mrs, Esoott. “Why, Doro- 
thy bates you; she bas said 80 scores of 
times!”’ 

“And, after being consistent so long, she 
bas changed her mnind for once, Haven’t 
you, darling?”’ 

“Well”’—snd Mrs, Escott looked from 
one face to the otber,bardly believing what 
she saw and heard—“I suppose sbe 
has! It certainly looks like it. I’m sure, 
for my part, I should as s00n bave dreamt 
of her marrying the inan in the moon!”’ 

“Ab, 80 should {—yesterday!” returned 
Richard, with a glance down at Dorothy's 
blushing face; and with thatthe two turned 
to the fire again; and Mra. Escott, feeling 
that she evidently was not needed, walked 
right off, and took the beef-tea with 
her. 

That hour’s talk by the fire, though it 
might not bave been particularly tustruc- 
tive or improving to listen to, had set every- 
thing right between the i0vers, 

Tuey were too near to each other now for 
any mistakes to creep between them, and 
it would have been a difficulttask to find in 
all Northumberland two happier faces 


her to ejaculate 


than those on which the bright flauies 
shone. 
They had talked of Frank, and been 


sorry tor him—just alittle, {t was not natu- 
ral that they should feel very sorry for 
anything just then, in the first flush of their 
love and joy, except that they had not 
tasted their present happiness sooner. 

But they had left that subject now, and 
Dorothy was softly telling her lover of the 
night when aunt Janet bad told her about 
his father, the very night before the day 
when she had first seen himself. That 
recollection made thein both laugh. 

“How awlully you snubbed me that day, 
darling!’ Richard said, laughing. ‘Don’t 
you remeinber?”’ 

“Yes, 1 know. But then you really had 
po business there, so far as | knew; and, 
besides,auntie had seen you the day before, 
and she took you for a burglar.” 

“A burglar?’ he echoed. ‘That was why 
she looked # scared then.’’ 

‘*Yes; she said she was perfectly certain 
that you were the head of 4 gang, aud look- 
ing about for a convenient place to get into 
the house. And, Dick, do you know, that 
night 1 made the groom let the dogs 
loose,”’ 

“That was kind, certainly!’’ he laughed, 
then added—*I! ought to teel obliged.” 

“Ab, but then, you see,”’ cried Dorothy 
eagerly, ‘1 didn’t know it was you!”’ 

‘Exactly. And, if you had, you would 
have let the cata loos6 tou, I suppose?” 

And Dorothy, though shesamiled, did not 
feel by any means sure that he was not 
perfectly rigut. 


It was not very long before Frank En- 
nerdale’s disappointment begins to weigh 
lighter, and, when sunny June brings 
Dorotby’s wedding-day, there is little, if 
any, feigned brightness in tue best-inan’s 
lace. Atter the wedding, Frank goes back 
with bis friend Kalph to Bellecotte, and he 
very soon begins to 866 that Ralph's + ldest 
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Scientific and Useful 


PAPIER-MACHE.—To make pler-ma- 
che for fine small work, boil chippin ot 
brown or white an in water, beat m 
into a add glue, or gum, or size, and 
press into oiled moulds, 

POWDERED GLass.—It is stated that 
sound and excellent brass castings will re- 
sultif powdered glass be stirred into melted 
brass when In the crocibles. The glass flux 
collects all impurities which otherwise 
er be poured intothe mould with the 
metal, 


For CLEANING.—A can of naphtha or 
benzine, arranged with a closely fitting 
cover, is a convenience for cleaning screws, 
bolts, or other small work ia a machine 
shop. A wire-basket makes a good ladle. 
Work in this way is kept bright and clean, 
and agreeable to handle. 

A New Saucepan.—Liquids in pots and 
pans boiling over sometimes crack hot 
plates and bars of gas stoves. To remedy 
this, a device in connection with a aauce- 
pan bas been introduced, It consists of a 
channel and spout, which surrounds the 
van and, catching *the over-boil, pours it 
nto a can atteched. 

TEMPER FOR TooLs.—It has been stated 
that a good temper for cutting tools may be 
obtained by plunging the tool, heated tor 
hardening, into boiling water, letting it re- 
main there until cold. The tool is to be 
ready for work without further treatment. 
The above sounds pretty well, and it will 
cost nothing to try, even if it prove a tail- 
ure, 

BURIED ALive.—An inventive German 
has devised a coflin tor the conveniencs ot 
those who haveadread of being buried 
alive. 1t is provided with a valve, by means 
of which fresh air is admitted in quantity 
sufficient to support life, and there is an ar- 
rangement of wirea, by means ot which the 
least movement of the body sets an el-ctric 
bell ringing. 

Tuk TELEPHONE AND Fever. —The 
speaking telephone has been successtully 
used in winistering to fever patients with- 
out running the risk of infection. A tele- 
phone is fixed at the bed of the patient and 
within reach, #0 that the prtient can talk to 
friends or visitors in other rooms of the 
house, or listen to a book read there. The 
arrangement is found to cheer the tedium 
of the lonely sick-bed, 

A STBAM PILE-DRIVER.—A steam pile- 
driver of very ingenious design cousists of 
a movable cylinder which acts also as the 
“moukey” or hammer-head driving the 
pile; the piston rod remaining stationary. 
Che steam enters the cylinder by the pin- 
ton-rod, which is hollow. The device is 
capable of inaking thirty strokes a minute, 
and driving from twenty to thirty-five piles 
inaday. The cylinder is keptin position 
by a guide-frames which also steadies the 


pile. 
- oe - 


Farm and Barden. 


FLOWER PLoTs,—It has been suggested 
that if small plots of ground should be at- 
tached to public schools, and flowers culti- 
vated, not only would the grounds be made 
attractive and beautiful, but botamy could 
be nade a study as well. 

PLASTER.—A mixture of two bushels of 
ground plaster with thirty bushels of wood 
ashes is one of the best fertilizers that can 
be applied to the clover-field, and it should 
be put on early, being evenly broadcasted. 
The work should be done on a damp day, 
and the rains will carry it down. The et- 
fects will be noticed during the whole sea- 
son. 

SKED Cornn.—Somebody advises that in 
saving seed corn, the selected ear be neither 
husked nor separated trom the stalk on 
which it grew, but the stalk and unhusked 
ear be hung up in a dry place until the 
planting season shall have come round. 
The claim bas been advanced that seed so 
kept has greater vitality, and produces 
more Vigorous plants than even that which 
is husked and afterward dried by fire heat. 


A Use vor Wreps.—It is desirable to 
have a clean soil with growing crops, but if 
no crop be growing it would be better to 
have weeds grow to be plowed in than to 
have nothing; weeds of themselves do not 
do the hari, but with growing crops, or 
when allowed to seed, If turned in green, 
they will return to the soil all that has 
been abstracted from it, and, in addition, 
all that has been drawn fyom the atimos- 
phere. 

TREES ON THE Roav.—An important 
feature of agriculture in Saxony is the 
planting of truit trees along public bigh- 
ways. ‘The trees used for this purpose are 
cherry, pium, apple, and pear. The ad- 
vantage of this custom is apparent in the 
early spring, When a country road is often 
an avenue Of blossoms, while the air is filled 
with sweet perfume. The practical benetit 
of the system is shown by the fact that the 
sale of fruit raised in this manner in one 
province amounted to $25,000 in one year. 


QUICKLIME IN EXCAVATIONS, —Itis fre 
| quently necessary to make excavations for 
pipes in very cold weatber, under which 
conditions the operation is diflicuit. The 
trouble due to frost can only be remedied 
by thawing out the surtace (Juick lime 
I) tr a Vw t? - i It " La) irta ‘ 
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Causes of Failure. 

In general we must discover for ourselves 
examples and causes of failure, making the 
most of personal observation and experi 
ence, and picking up with gratitude the 
crumbs that biography has dropped in her 
anxiety to contrast the poverty of failure 
with the abundance of success. Such a 
task is by no means light, for in proportion 
as success, like action, is obvious, and 
breeds the confidence that keeps it in evi- 
dence, ao failure, like motive, is often se- 
cret and shuns the day. 

To trace the growth and cause of failure 
is even more difficult than to point to ex. 
amples, for the reason that men do not 
scruple to take the counsel of Shakespeare's 
fool: “Let go thy hold when a wheel runs 
down a hill, lest it break thy neck with 
following it,’" though they may thereby 
incur the censure implied in the condition: 
‘Tl would have none but knaves follow this 
advice, since it is a fool that gives it.’’ 

When we ask if & man has been puc- 
ceastul, we do not expect to be told that he 
is brave, honest and enlightened. An old 
picture of ‘Fortune’ representa a woman 
pouring from a horn gems, crowns, mitres 
and medals upon crawling reptiles and 
birds of prey, who In their struggles tram- 
ple upon the symbols of learning and lib- 
erty. Wolves and vultures seize upon 
crowns; swine take to themselves mitres, 
and an ass decorates himself with orders. 

Mijton has told us how ‘Virtue and 
Valor and Wisdom’’ may sit in want. The 
poet may contend that these qualities, 
which are at the root of real happiness, are 
themselves the hall-mark of success. 

There may be doubts as to whether the 
artist here has or has not misrepresented 
the recipients of Dame Fertune’s bounty; 
but there can be no dispute as to the na. 
ture of her gifts. 

“What success have yout"’ is but an 
other torm of the question, “How many 
tokens of success do you keep; how many 
of those articles which economists cal] in- 
struments of wealth?’ or, in other and 
more vulgar terms, ‘‘Hlow much money 
have you?" 

Gold is the world’s standard of success 
You may have tumbled out of a garret 
intoacoach. Like the footman enriched 
by his master's financial robbery, who, in. 
stead of stepping into his carriage, mounted 
to his old station behind, you may retain 
the marks of your original trade. You 
may bave risen from mediocrity to splen- 
did fortune by honorable or by dishonora. 
ble means; that is not the question. Pro. 
vided you have acted on the principle, 
‘(ret riches first; get wealth, and treasure 
keep,’” you will, in the eyes of the com 
munity, have obtained success. 


Happily there are some who adopt an- | 
| we thus wander through the hours which 
| are not here, regardless only of the m> 


other standard, and estimate success not 
by fine houses, but by the amount of dis 
interested affection in which a man is held 
for the good he has done, and even for the 


evil be bas abstained from doing. This de- 

parture from the general standard is doubt 

ces 6 er but it is often ac mpar 
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There is yet another standard, and that 
is the standard which each man creates for 
himself—the ideal that shapes our lives 
and transmutes our worldly failures into 
conscious successes. 

To examine the causes of failure would 
be to investigate the circumstances and the 
character of the men whose lives have 
miscarried. Men are certainly the archi- 
tects of their own ruin as much as of their 
success. Vigilance, activity and attention 
to duty may command success; but there 
are conditions under which even these 
qualities may have a hapless fall. It is not 
every one who, like Cesar and William the 
Conqueror, has a talent tor making profit 
out of unfortunate circumstances, or can 
enrich himself by the mistakes and follies 
ot others, as did Venice when she became 
the mart of the crusaders who ruined her 
neighbors. 

Dionysius, of Syracuse, inheriting his 
father’s power but not his good fortune, 
lost an empire; and many & man, through 
no apparent fault of his own, has seen that 
deceittul jade, Fortune, tarn her back upon 
his affairs. 

The deep laid schemes of wisdom may 
come to an evii end while the devices of 
folly succeed; yet wisdom is better than 
folly, and diligeace is never who!ly lost. 

Putting aside the element of chance, 
which often gives that for which we dared 
not hope, there remain many causes of 
failure over which men have control. 
Some men fail by accident, some by na- 
ture, some by design, and some by the ab- 
sence of design. Others, like Napoleon, 
destroy thei: success because they know 
not when to stop. Not a few rely upon 
past service, forgetting that, like eaten 
bread, it is soon forgotten. 

Pleasure and apparent security of posi- 
tion relax the eftorta of thousands, while 
despair of success freezes the energy of 
hundreds. 

Some have taken from Penelope the 
habit of undoing one day the threads 
woven ou @ previous day. Others, as the 
Scotch proverb puts it, ‘‘Keep their eyes 
fixed on rainbows, and crack their shins 
against gravestones.”’ 

Some dissipate their energies and abili- 
ties in trifles, and are like men sliding 
down an inclined plane; whereas others, 
like Apollo’s horses under the hand of 
Pheton, ‘Bound and blaze along their 
devious course magnificently wrong.’ 

_- - 

LiFELESs and passive acquiescence in 
rules of conduct without the warmth of 
heart to kindle them into life or the force 
ot will to embody them in action, is the 
cause of much of the failure which attends 
the moral teaching of the day. Words 
may be ever so fitly chosen to convey ideas 
and convictions, but, if the speaker is not 
himeelf inspired with the ideas he incu). 
cates snd profoundly impressed with the 
convictions he attempts to impart, his 
teaching will be mechanical and its influ. 
ence will be lost. He cannct give what 
he has not; nor need he wonder if the 
many inducements to evil, painted as they 
are in 80 attractive a form, and presented 
by those who are themselves under their 
fascination, should overcome the feeble 
hold of commonplace exhortations. 

ee A 

Lirg can be made much pleasanter by 
our trying to make the best of everything; 
and then, when we are able to better our- 
selves, we are ina condition to enjoy bet- 
ter. Ii isan impossibility that each and 
every one of us should be able to secure a 
place that we might consider as pleasant. 
Added to this is the fact that much that we 
see is deceiving, and that, if we fail to find 
what we are seeking in making a change, 
we are only breeding discontent instead of 
bettering ourselves. 

Wx think very little of time present; we 
anticipate the future, as being too slow, 
and we recall the past to stay it as too 
swiftly gone. We are so thoughtless, that 


ment that is actually our own. 


nished, resort will be had to criminal. 
Man was made to enjoy as well as labor, 
and the state of society should be adapted 
to this principle of human nature. 

Magn spend their lives in anticipations, 
in determining to be vastly happy at some 
period or other, when they have time. But 
the present time has one advantage over 
every other—it is our own. Past oppor- 
tunities are gone, future are not come. We 
may layin a stock of pleasures, as we 
lay in a stock of wine; but it we defer the 
tasting of them too long, we shall find that 
both are soured by age. 

Tux best fruits of the highest and no- 
blest education are not those which dwell 
in the memory; they are rather manifest 
in the mental power and the thirst for 
truth which have been engendered. These 
are superior to knowledge, for they can at 
al) times command and master it, while no 
amount of erudition, however vast or va- 
ried, can atone for their loss. 


It is always better to err on the side of 
helpfulness than on that of neglect, but 
only constant study of the individual pref- 
erences of othera can make our services 
perfectly acceptable to them. It is ne- 
cessary, in the exercise of the truest kind- 
liness, not only to weep with those who 
weep, but to withdraw our attention from 
those who prefer to be let alone. 

Do not be troubled because you have 
not great virtues. God made a million 
spears of grass where he made one tree. 
The earth is fringed and carpeted, not 
with forests, but with grasses. Only have 
enough of little virtues and common fideli- 
ties, and you need not mourn because you 
are neither a hero nor a saint. 


REAL progress consists less in the in- 
crease of knowledge than in the increase 
of vitality with which it is grasped and 
held—less in the number of moral truisms 
enjoined than in the moral power which 
governs the life—less in what is brought to 
men from without than in what is aroused 
and developed from within. 


Wuen, in your last hour (think of this), 
all faculty in the broken spirit shall fade 
away and sink into inanity—imagination, 
thought, effort, enjoyment; then will the 
flower of belief, which blossoms even in 
the night, remain to refresh you with its 
fragrance in the last darkness. 

Ir is a great mistake to look for perfec. 
tion in our own actions; to worry ourselves 
and others with what cannot be remedied; 
not to alleviate all that needs alleviation as 
far as liesin our power; not to make al- 
lowances for the infirmities and oversights 
of others. 

Wuat we take for virtues is often noth- 
ing but an assemblage of different actions, 
and of different interests, that fortune or 
our industry know how to arrange; and it 
is not always from valor and from chastity 
that men are valiant and that women are 
chaste. 





Wk smile at the ignorance of the savage 
who cuts down the tree in order to reach 
its fruits; but the fact is that a blunder of 
this description 1s made by every person 
who is over eager and impatient in the 
pursuit of pleasure. 

THE heart will commonly govern the 
head; and it is certain that any strong pas- 
sion, set the wrong way, will soon intfatu- 
ate even the wisest of men; therefore the 
first part of wisdom is to watch the aftec- 
tions. 

PREJUDICE may be considered as a con. 
tinual false medium of viewing things; tor 
prejudiced persons not only never speak 
well, but never think well, of those whom 
they dislike. 


Ir you suppress the exorbitant love of 
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The World’s Happenings. 





A Toledo, Ohio, man hunts rabbits with 


a ferret. 


Penny dinners and shaves are very pop- 
ular in England. 

But 12 Indians of a tribe of 1000 are left 
in the Yosemite Valley. t 

Awinister at Kalamazoo, Mich., preached 


8 weeks and got 83 cents. 


It is said for consumptives nothing is 
better than raw or half-cooked snails. 


A Georgia lad has died atter a lingering 
illness of blood poison, caused by the use of @ brass 
mouth organ. 


Seven engagements were made at a leap. 
year party at Woodland, Cal., where only 14 couples 
were present, 


During 1887 11} tons of postage stamps— 
nearly 170,000,000 in number—were seld at the New 
York Post Office. 


A wagonload of squirrels was sold at Hot 
Springs, Ark., a few days since, the vender selling 
them by the bushel. 


A pound of the ordinary bronze pennies 
of the United States is worth $1.42. A pound of 
nickel 5-cent pieces is $1 55's. 

A pair of twins born in Somersetshire, 
England, recently, were named ‘Ju’? and ‘*Biily,’’ 
in honor of the Queen's jubilee, 


A Texas man is trying to supply the 
Western market with rattlesnake cravats, & cravat 
made from the skin of rattlesnake. 


There were 23385 recorded murders and 
bomicides in the coustry during 1587. There were 
79 legal executions and 123 lynechings, 


The unusual circumstance of one sister 
and two brothers being married within three days 
bas just occurred at Burgetstown, Pa. 


William H. Brown, of New Haven, told 
a funny story toG. W. Green, Both laughed heart- 
ily, and then Brown, with a aasp, fell back dead, 


In the Barbers’ Convention at Buflalo 
an unsuccessful effort was made to abolish the 
striped pole and substitute for it an ordinary sign, 


According to a New York paper it wae 80 
cold at St. Vincent, Minn., a few days ago, that peo- 
ple kept their hands warm by holding pieces of ice. 


John Harvey, whose home is on the 
Bald Fork of Troublesome, in Kentucky, rides 20 
miles tothe nearest postoffice every week for his 
newspaper. 

A Maine paper defines a sportsman as 
one who spends all day away from his business, ¢2 
for powder and shot, and comes home at night tired, 
hungry and ugly, dragging a l4-cent rabbit by the 
ears, 

A robber got into a farm house in Iowa 
without disturbing the sleeping people, but a big 
dog tackled him and tore his throat so that he bled 
to death. He was identified as a justice of the 
peace, 

Another fellow has attempted to break 
the whisky drinking record, and with the usual re- 
sult—death. He belonged in Kandleman, N. C., 
and drank, it is sald, considerable more than half a 
gallon, 


An Orlando (Fla.) newspaper man has 
substituted a pair of sand-bill cranes for watch dogs, 
and he finds that their loud, clear pote of warning 
when a tramp ora burglar comes near is an effective 
means of protection. 


A man was tried at Munice last week for 
disturbing a religieus meeting. His offence con- 
sisted in reading a newspaper during the services. 
The court could not see the disturbance, and the de- 
fendant was acquitted, 


Seven years ago the little son of James 
Roup, of Reupville, Ga., got a blade of straw in his 
ear and was made deaf by it. Recently the straw, 
two inches In length, worked itself out, and the 
boy's hearing is restored, 


Street car tickets as a medium of ex- 
change have become such a nuisance in Galveston 
that a large number of merchants have signed an 
agreement that henceforth they will not receive car 
tickets as payment for anything of value. 


Raspberries, grapes and fresh figs were 
in the San Francisco market for New Years, So also 
were green peas, creen lima beans, radishes, young 
onlonsand salad, They were on sale as staples, not 
tid-bits, and were grown In the open air. 


Several farmers in New Jersey who 
obligingly attached their signatures to supposed 
pledges, carried about by sharpers, not to shoot non- 
game birds, are now undergoing the unpleasant ex- 
perience of having the papers turn up in the shape 
of promissary notes. 


A Grand Rapids, Mich., man killed 106 
English sparrows one day recently, took’ their heads 
to the authorities and received a bounty of one cent 
oneach., Then, with $1.06in his pocket, with which 
to buy the proper seasoning, he went home and 
dressed the birds, The nextday he and a pariy of 
his friends dined on sparrow potple, 


A colored man called on a dentist in 
Mansfield, Mass., to have a large brass shawl pin 
extracted from the back o! his neck, and was re- 
ferred toa surgeon, who removed it with some dif- 
ficulty. The patient, whose condition Is pro- 
nounced critical, explainsthat he thrust the pin in 
his neck ‘‘as a cure for ring worms,*’ 


Frank Hartley, of Taylor, while taking 
care of his horses, drepped his big pocketbook from 
his coat, He picked it up and laid it in the 
manger until he should have finished his work; 
but the horse took a liking to it and chewed and 
swaliowed the contents, excepting §30 In gold. 
(ver $400 In greenvacks went down the good steed’s 
throat. 


In September last a dispatch from In- 


liana, I’a., said the wife of ex-Sheriff Montgomery 


droppe jead while attending t her household 
luties n November her husband died as unex 

pectedly, and a short neago W iam Moagtgomery, 

thel » fe fead from his chair while walting in a 
barber shop to be shaved He was about to go to the 
funeral of a cousin who had died suddenly two days 
before. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 





BY AL—— 5B —.,. 





And shall I wish for thee, sweet friend, 
That the rose of beauty fair 

Which now is mantied on thy cheek 
Shall bloom forever there ? 


Or wouldst thou rather have me pray 
That thou couldst have thy name 
In Gaming Ietiers written high 
Upon the mount ot fame? 


But I myself would ask for thee 
Some boon more lasting fair— 

Than brightest Joys time fleeting gives 
Or earthly treasures rare. 


That when life's pilerimage is o'er 
And earthly ties all riven, 
I then might hope fur thee, dear one, 
A brighter home in Heaven. 
- St. Luke’s Home, Richmond, Va. 
—_—_— a 


Four Evenings. 





BY SYLORD. 

fF\HE summer sun was about to with- 

draw his royal bounties for the day, 

and his subjects were preparing to cel- 

ébrate his ‘couchee” with all the pomp 

and state which attended that of a French 
monarch of the old regime. 

This blaze of splendor shone full upon 
the whitewashed walls of a long, low house 
on the cliffs overhanging the sea, turning 
its windows into blazing jewels, the 
fuchsias growing against its walls into tips 
of gleaming fire, and upon the thick brown 
hair of a girl standing outside the open 
window, into burnished gold. 

She stood watching long after the glory 
had begun to fade, and only turned, with 
a start, at the click of the garden gate. 
Someone had alighted and tied his horse 
there without her hearing him—a young 
man of about five and thirty, strong and 
weil built, but with no claim to personal 
beauty except his keen grey, thick curling 
hair, and firm, determined mouth, and the 
look of thorough manliness, in every 
teature and movement. 

She turned to meet him with a beaming 
smile, and, taking his two hands in hers, 
cried— 

“Ob, how good it is to have you here 
again! but how did you know father was 
away?’’ 

He did not answer, and a look of disap- 
pointment and annoyanc3 chased the 
welcoming smile from his face. She did 
not see the change, but, stepping in at the 
open window, said— 

“I wish you had been ten minutes earlier 
to see the sunset; but come in now, and we 
can have a nice chat before father comes 
home,”’ 

“No; Katie; since your father is out I 
cannot comein. He has forbidden me his 
house, and I will not enter it without bis 
knowledge and permission. I came 
to-night hoping to see him, for I] 
can bear this state of things no longer, and 
we must end it one way or another. Nay, 
dear, do not look frightened; after all, you 
are one and twenty, it rests with you. Go 
in and get a warm shawl, and we will walk 
the cliff and talk it all over.”’ 

A few minutes more and they were 
walking up and down in the gathering 
twilight, and be had begun in a low 
voice— 

“The truth is, Katie, I have come to tell 
you you must give me up altogether or 
take me altogether. I do not doubt which 
it will be, littie woman, and I hope when 
your father finds you will act for yourself 
he will cease t» oppose us. This unsettled 
state of things is good for none of us, and I 
cannot consent to see you, aa it were, by 
stealth any longer, even to please you. IJ 
am not a black sheep, and 1 will not be 
treated as one. If I could not take you at 
once to a home as good as you have here 
there would be some excuse for Captain 
Leslie. But there is no use going over all 
the old story again; for your sake and my 
own, lam heretoendit. Sotell me, darling, 
will you come and be my wife, or will you 
send me away for ever?”’ 

He ended with a smile, and held her 
hands firmly in bis while he looked con- 
fidently tor her answer; but that answer 
did not come, 

“Why, itcannot be hard to answer me 
yes orno,”’ he pleaded. ‘‘Come, dear, say 
‘yes,’ and we will fix our wedding-day, 
and all our troubles will be over; or ‘no,’ 
and I will ride away with ‘adieu for ever 
more,’ like the hero of the ‘Weary Lot.’” 

“I wish you would not joke, Tom, about 
such a subject.”’ 


leed lear, I never was more i! 
t you must be king There can | 
reason to make up our minds all at | 


ice,’’ 


“All at once, indeed! Fancy telling a 








fellow not to make up his mind ‘all at ance, 
after you have kept him waiting two whole 
years. That is rather too bad, Katie.” 

“But why can we not wait? Father 
must give in some time, and meanwhile 
we are very happy.”’ 

“I am glad you can think so, Your 
happiness is easily made if seeing me once 
or twice a week by chance or by stealth 
can make it.’’ 

‘Now, you are getting cross, that shows 
we have had quite enough of this ‘serious 
discussion.’ You need not spoil the little 
time we have together. If you will not 
come into the house, come and see the tree 
I gather your roses from.”’ 

“No, we have not had enough. If you 
are not in earnest, 1am. Once more, dear, 
you must decide. I have meant to tell you 
so ever since your last birthday, but 
to-day a legacy from ‘a grateful patient’ 
has made me rich enough to buy and 
furnish your favorite ‘Homecroft’ for your 
home, and this has decided me.”’ 

“Then I wish your ‘grateful patient’ had 
lived to show bis gratitude some other 
way, and you had let things go on com- 
fortably as they were.”’ 

‘“Comtortably! Really I envy you your 
philosophy! Most girls who profess to 
love a man, wou!d want to see him oftener 
than once a week; and would prefer his 
being treated by their own people as a 
gentleman and not as a thief. Perhaps 
it would add to the romance and charm of 
the situation if I climbed in at the pantry 
window, and your father found me and 
kicked me out. Sball I try?’’ 

“Now, Tom, dear, do not be so cruel 
and unkind. You know I love you, and 
you know if it were not for leaving poor 
papa alone, I would go to the world’s end 
with you.”’ 

“] know, Katie, that you can make fine 
protestations, but that when it comes to a 
simple proof of your love, you refuse me 
even a straightforward answer. Your 
father alone, indeed! your presence is 
rather a check than a help to his happiness; 
and if you would marry old Sir Vincent 
and his money and his title, you know he 
would rejoice to 886 you go to-morrow!”’ 

“You are very unkind to keep teasing 
mein this way. I told you the other day 
I had refused Sir Vincent again, and if 
you love me, a8 you say you do, surely 
you might trust me.” 

‘‘Love you and trust you! what have I 
been doing all these weary months? and 
what do you think keeps me to rust in this 
dull country place, but my respect for your 
wish to settle near Captain Leslie, But I 
must go, I have to see a patient in Moorby 
at nine. So tell me, dear, am I to be re- 
warded for my patience by a sweet little 
wife, or do you not love me well enough to 
brave a little trouble tocome to me? An- 
swer me simply, yes or no?’’ 

“It is very cruel of you to put it in this 
way. There is no need to come to such a 
final decision to-nigbt. You know the 
French proverb, ‘All comes to the man 
who knows how to wait.’ ”” 

“Yes, and I know that like all proverbs 
it tells a half-truth. While a man is learn- 
ing to wait, his heart’s desire may turn 
from a living joy to a dead corpse; or, 
worse still, he may so stunt his nature in 
the repression necessary to such a waiting, 
that when the time at last brings his 
treasure to his feet, he has no longing left 
for it, no heart and soul to welcome. it. 
But you are drawing me off again into idle 
talk. Once more, do you love me enough 
to be my wife?” 

“You know I love you.’’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘] will tell you in a week.” 

“Then you will not say yes, or answer me 
atall! perhaps you may find decision enough 
to say ‘good-bye.’ You will not see me 
again. I have no reason to linger in a dull 
country town, with its people’s sympathy 
for a jilted man to add to its other charms.” 

“What do you mean? You cannot mean 
to desert all the people who have learned 
to rely upon and trust you!”’ 

“It you decline to share my future, | 
need not trouble you to comment on it.” 

For one instant the impulse was strong 
in Kate’s mind to yie!d; but angry words 
had been spoken, and she did not realize, 
even now, how thoroughly in earnest her 
lover was. 

He had waited, apparently, so patiently 
those last two years, and she had a girl’s 
confidence that “something’’ must soon 


happen to put things right, without ber | 
taking the decided step of marrying with- | 


out her father’s permission. 


“] did not decline to share your future 
ashe said Il only asked for me t 

ide,’ 

‘And 1 said you must take me or leave 


me now, I have been your toy long enough. 
The part of rival to arich suitor may b 





pleasing and romantic in the eyes of foolish 
boys and girls, to a man in earnest it is 
a most trying one. Good-bye, then, and 
God bless and forgive you.”’ 

He turned as their hands parted. In the 
deep twilight, neither could see the long- 
ing on the other’s face; and their pride, 
roused by the angry words they had used, 
held them apart. 

She stood still and stunned, not realizing 
what had happened, and expecting him to 
turn at every step; and he walked slowly 
to his horse and unloosed it, expecting 
every moment to hear her voice call him 
back. 

So each waited for the other to begin the 
reconciliation, and the golden moments 
passed unused. 

So he mounted and rode off, and she 
saw him meet her father, and, for the first 
time for months, that they stopped and 
spoke. 

Then turned with a shiver to think how 
cold it was, and how dull and grey and 
wretched the world looked to what it did 
an hour before. 

But the sun would come back and wake 
it all to warmth and color; and surely her 
sun would return too, The light could not 
have gone from her life for ever. 

Still it was with a shiver that she crept 
in past the closed fuchsias and heard her 
father’s voice frgm behind, calling— 

“So your fine young lover has thrown 
you over afterall. Perhaps you will know 
better than to set your judgment up 
against mine in future.” 

ee o 7 ~ ” * 


Again the sun was setting opposite the 
cliffs, and the sea and the long white 
house, 

But to night he was going with no pomp 
and glory. Hours ago he had vanished 
behind a bank of grey clouds and left the 
leaden sky, and sea, and the drifting scuds 
of mist and rain to work their own will, 
and learn his value by his absence. 

The window through which Kate Leslie 
had come to meet her lover on that bright 
summer evening was closed, and she was 
sitting inside the room, the gold faded 
from her hair and the light from her eyes. 
She looked sadly desolate an’  ireary, 
alone in her heavy black dre_, and after 
sitting idly foran hour wi a wondering 
sorrow in her beautiful eyes, she turned 
and drew her desk and two letters towards 
her. 

The letters must be answered though she 
cared but little how. 

Her father had been dead a month, had 
died suddenly, and she could not go on 
alone, 

How strange it all seemed; had she 
known six weeks ago that dreadful quarrel 
need never have been; and she would not 
have been sitting alone and unloved to 
torment herself with the doubt whether 
she had done right in sending her lover 
away. 

She thought not, now, poor girl and 
added to the misery of her own lot by 
picturing his as weil; and could only think 
of him with the sad face which he turned 
on her as he said that last good-bye, 

And yet, if she had been wrong he need 
not have been so hard, so unforgiving. 
She forgot, or did not know, that the one 
sin aman cannot forgive or overlook in 
the woman he loves, is the putting any 
other claim before his own. 

Surely, she thought, be might have come 
back, or written, or even stayed near, that 
she might have had the opportunity of 
changing her decision. 

Why had he been so hasty? Now she 
knew she had really to choose between 
him and life; and sending him away to en- 
dure this miserable existence, her pride 
was dead, and she would have called him 
back. 

But he had gone; had left two days after 
they parted, and no one, not ever the 
young man he bad sent to take his place, 
knew where. And her tather was gone 
too; and her sacrifice was for naught. 

Her wretchedness seemed greater than 
she could bear, and she thought how 
gladly she, too, would have died, since al] 
that made life worth living was gone; but 
this was av idle wish. 

Long years stretched before her in seem- 
ingly endless monotony of misery, before 
she could hope to lay her burden down; 
and, meantime, she must choose her path 
over their weary length. 

The choice, at present, was not a wide 
one, and lay in the two letters before her: 
one a repetition of Sir Vincent Bertram’s 


proposal; the other a formal offer of a home 
In ar la it of her dead mother’s 
Shes ss Ok i¢ ar 
@a4i it again; and Loe! 4 Ww mit ¢ 
| a terrible temptation ame to her armme 
at first, in the shape of self sacrifice. If 


old Sir Vincent really loved and longed 








for ber, as he said he did, ought she not 
to satisfy him? 

Nobody else wanted her, her old aunt 
did not even pretend to; and surely it 
must be right to make one person happy in 
all this world of misery. He had been 
very good to her, and, after all, it would 
be pleasanter and better to-be mistress of 
his large house, a rich petied wife with 
plenty of duties, and friends, and pleasures, 
than to be the patient unwelcome com- 
panion of her eccentric old aunt 

So she took up her pen to accept his offer; 
but stopped to arrange her acceptance in 
words, 

It was no easy task, and with it came the 
remnembrance of how ber hand lagged be- 
hind her thoughts two years ago, when she 
had sent an answer to the same question 
asked by the clever young doetor who had 
then come to the neighborhood, to help an 
old friend of his tather’s, whose failing 
health was rendering him unfit for his pro- 
fessional work. 

No! she could not do this thing; the 
temptation had passed, and she turned sick 
and faint at the thought of how nearly she 
had sealed her own fate. 

While she was tree there was still the 
hope that he might come back—that he 
was only trying her; or that he might hear 
of her father’s death and forgive her, and 
come back to her in her loneliness, 

At least, while her soul was merged into 
love for him, as she knew since that 
wretched parting that it was, how could 
she marry another man? 

So the letters were answered, and it was 
the one to her aunt which was an accept- 
auce; and then her weary head went down 
on her hands, and she sobbed like a tired 
child, and presently fell asleep, and 
dreamt that Tom stood beside her and told 
her he knew all, and had come to fetch 
her, for that he, too, could not live alone. 

It was almost dark when she woke with 
a Start and shiver to find herself alone, for 
the old servant had not liked to disturb 
her, and she got up and went to the 
window. 

A storm was coming on, and the sea was 
raging and chafing itself into a mass ot 
white foam; while the rain came in swift, 
hurrying gusts against the window, and 
the moon and a few brave stars tried to 
shine through the reefs of black cloud and 
show that there was light and hope left in 
spite of the confusion and darkness below. 

* * * * ” * 


Six years have come and gone, and it is 
hardly possible to recognize Kate Leslie, 
the bright, enthusiastic girl, in the stately, 
bandsome woman who is standing at the 
window of a private room in a London 
hotel. 

She is listening listless!y to the yuerulous 
talk of a stiff, angular old lady sitting in 
an armchair near the fire, 

The window looks on a town church 
yard with drearily respectable houses 
round it, and the lamplighter is briskly 
lighting one feeble yellow flame after 
anotber to do hopeless battle with the 
thick November air. Kate idly wonders 
how any man can put so much energy into 
such useless work, when her aunt’s voice 
interrupts her again — 

“No, Katharine, I am sure I was right; it 
is nothing but a fool’s errand coming to 
this wretched place to be looked at by a 
man who knows no more about eyes than 
I do myself. I believe Dr. Moore only 
brought me that he might have a journey 
to London at my expense! Why, be did 
noteven know the name of the man [I was 
going to see. I wish | was safely back by 
my own fireside, and that reminds ine. 
Just sit down and write that letter for me 
to the Society for the Prevention of An- 
imals,”’ 

“The Society for the 
Cruelty to Animals if you like, 
do quibble about words.” 

“And what am I to say, aunt?’ an- 
swered Kate, giving up all hope of ber 
Cas@, 

“Say! Am I to find you words and eyes 
too? I only beard the brute lash and 
swear; but you must bave seen it all. ij 
would like to see those men treated as 
they treat the poor brutes they have in 
their power! I wonder how he would like 
to be put between two shafts and tlogyed 


Prevention of 
Hlow you 


and sworn at, and made to drawa weight 
which he had not strength for? ‘hb! 
want a taste of the lash themselves 


they 
the 
only way to reach them is threugh their 
akins.”’ 


‘J don’t think this ma ren hit h 


not keen tor otbers or heise! ves | 


think——’’ 
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“[ do not want to know what you think 
—#0ine nonsense, po doubt, And 1 wish 
you woald get out of that babit of invent- 
og excuses for every sort of wickedness, 
1 believe you would find something to say 
for thedewmon bimeecif. Perbapa, meantime, 

ou will ob! moe by writing what I think. 

should be glad, a'ter all, to get back the 
use of my eyon, that J inight bo less de- 
pendent on your caprices.’ 

Aw rite sigh was all the answer as 
Kate nat down and took up a pen. 

‘But, aunt, there is a practical difficulty. 
How are weto identify the cabman? We 
ought to know his name or number,” 

“Don't tell me what I ought to do; and 
since you are determined not to write the 
letter for ine, do not sit there making that 
pretence.”’ 

For half an hour they were silent, then 
Mra. Danecourt began again— 

“What time did he say he would bring 
that man bere?’’ 

“He did notsay; he said he wanted to 
make sure which was quite the best man 
for you to see for your form of complaint, 
aud that when be had ascertained this from 
his medical friends, there intwht bea little 
delay belore be could bring him here. {[t 
is very trying for you to wait, but you 
know Dr, Moore said it would take longer 
and cost much more if he bad to bring an 
ccullat to you instead of your going to his 
consulting rooms, as people usually do,”’ 

“Don't pretend that he cared to save iny 
money. If he cared for that he would not 
have brought ine bere; and, please, spare 
ine suggestions founded on your modern 
notions of propriety. In my day, the 
dootor wailed on the lady, notthe lady on 
the doctor. But it is all of a piece, aud 
eorves ine right for consenting to come to 
this wicked Babylon to begin a fight 
eyainat Providence! Thank CGiod, 1 can see 
a litthe yet, and Twill go home without 
waiting to have the sight He haa left tae 
hacked away in an linpious allempt to defy 
Litem.” 

“Ob, aunt, sit down again, and at least 
waitto bear what they say, It is disease, 
not Giod, that doctors fight agalnat.’’ 

Here a knock at the door interrupted 
them, and Kate turned to say “Come in,” 
her beart full of ey for the suflering 
worman #0 #00n to Koow her fate, and sne 
nerve! herself to stand by and help and 
comlort ber through the coming trial. 

She needed all ber strength and courage; 
for the face of the man who followed Dr. 
Moore was no slraoge one, 

lor one moment, the room seemed to 
«win round her, and she saw that one face 
in a tplet, and only saved herself from fall- 
ing by elutehing the chair by which she 
Btood; but it was only for a moment, and 
then she stoadied herself to greet her old 
lover as a elranyer, and to bow jin return to 
Ibe. Moore's tntroduction—"“Miss Leslie’— 
“De, Arthur’—and to take her place by 
her sunt, and mechanically auswer quen- 
tlons and listen to what followed, But all 
through the preliminary talk, and the ex- 
av nation whieh followed, she felt it was 
sone alrange dream, 

This could not be a real meeting after all 
tho-e years of longing and dying hope and 
despalr; and, more unreal than all, he nad 
not shown even by look or glance that he 
recognized ner. 

lrosentiy, the strane little act was over, 
Kate felt rather than knew that they were 
rolny. 

Would he leave herin this way? Per- 
hapa she was ao changed hedid not know 
her; or perbaps that past, which lived so 
tornbly for ber, was all dead and forgotten 
Leo Tabeue. 

Dr. Moore was saying “Good-bye,” and 
arranving another meeting, and he was 
agreeing, and coolly discussing professional 
details 

No! he waa not going to remember he; 
and with #« strong tierce effort of seff- 
iastery, Bhe bid them good-day, and saw 
the door close, and sot herself to make 
clear to her aant the hope they bad given, 

In « few minutes @ servant entered and 
gave her “Dr, Arthar'’s’’ card, with a few 
words papellled on the baok— 


“Will you kindly speak to mein a room 
below? "T. A.” 


She arose to obey the summons, feeling 
that she bad kuown all the while that it 
would come;and yet, after all, perhaps, it 
was only about her aunt's case that he 
watited to see her; so telling Mra, Daneeourt 
of the inesaage, and that sie would only be 
away «a few toiimutes, she tollowed the 
servant who Was walling for ber, 

A few seconds more and she was stand- 
inw by her ola lover, ber bands clasped in 
his, ber eyes looking into his, as she had 
done on (bat far-away sutomer evening; all 
the past, with ite need of explanation, all 
the uncertain tauture, forgotten. 

Thore are some tinutes so precious, 80 
perfect, that they are worth a life of sor- 
row, 

‘Toe joy they bold is so pure and complete 
that they auolhilate Ue, as we count il, 
aud this was one, 

Soe cid not kuow what bis life bad been 
since they inet; whether even he was «till 
unmarried, or why be bad so cruelly taken 
ter at ber word, Sve oniy telt that nis 


bands held bers again in the old tien 


c asp, and that his eyes looked into hers 
with ali the old love and! tendernes-. Hut 
tbe happy paeocse oou nol inat for ever 
and inst he apoke 

Miss Iesiie, Katie, forgis uv atking 








“Bat bow could you have thought of me 
as his wile, when you xnew—" Katie be- 
gan, and then the full meaning of bis 
words dawning on her, and the light dying 
from her face. “But you sald too late, 
what can you meas?” 

“sit down, darling, and I will try to tell 
you,” 

Quarter of an bour, and it was all told. 
How when be left her after that hapless 
quarre!, divided between anger at her bes- 
itation and adiniration at her firmness to 
what she thought ber duty, be bad been on 
the p int of turning back when be met her 
f-ther, who, more excited and storminy than 
usual after a long sitting over bis wine, had 
stopped and charged him with skulkiog 
about bis house in bis absence, 

liow he bad indignantly denied the 
charge, and stated his true reason for going; 
adding that, as Kate herself bad sent him 
away, Captain Leslie would never hear ot 
his suit again; and her father had retorte! 
that this was of litle consequence, as she 
had decided to accept a more eligible 
suitor. 

How he had understood the words more 
literally than they could have been meant; 
and the bitter thought had poisoned his 
whole mind, and cast a false light on her 
late refusal of hiwn; and be bad left Moorby 
the night after. 

How be had gone abroad at first; and 
after sone yoars of travel and study, bad 
become weary of wandering and longed 
fo. Mogland and some certain news of her. 
Hiow he had come to London and taken 
up the branch of bis profession which he 
had always preferred, and wet with unex- 
pected success, 

liow, when he saw the names of Sir 
Vincent and Lady Bertram in county and 
Loudon papers, be bad always pictured 
her by the side of the Baronet; (not know. 
ing how, wearied of bis suit by her fourth 
refusal, her ancient swain had quickly 
sought and found another bride.) 

How he bad lived since he came to 
London in the house of the friend who had 
tnduved him to settle there, and whose in- 
fluence bad procured bim the appointinent 
which bad decided his return to England. 
And how, at last, made weloome aud hanpy 
in the friend's house, and believing Kate 
hopelessly lost to him, be had, one short 
week ago, become engaged t) that triend’s 
winter, 

Poor Katie! She had not tasted hap- 
piness and hope tor #o long. 

And now they had been beld to ber li 
to be snatched ruthlessly away; barder still, 
she had herself two find strength to push 
them trom her, for when at last she cried: 

“Then Giod belp us both, for, ob since it 
Is too late, why, why have 1] seon you at 
all?”’ 

His answer came in the shape of a new 
temptation. 

“But it must not be too late, dear. I! 
cannot let you go again. Alice must know 
all. She isa fresh bright young girl whom 
I bave known trom a baby, and I believe 
our @ngagement was more her brother's 
wish than her own, It would be doubie 
treachery to marry her, Knowing you were 
free, and that nny whole being yearned for 
you. She will soon yet over it; but for us, 
you know what your sending me away has 
cost us once, and you shall not do it again.” 

He was kneeling by ber pow, his arms 
round her, aud tor a ‘noment she almost 
vielded, Was it not all true that he said? 
lier over-stralned sense of daty had cost 
them enough once; and why should she, 
whose whole world be was, send hin away 
for the sake of this young girl who lived in 
an atmosphere of love. She would ve 
passive and let him have his will. 

He did not speak again, he thought she 
was yielding, and left her own love to plead 
for bin. 

But suddenly the thought of how he 
could tell that other girl flashed through 
her mind. 

Did she not love him, too? How oould 
she take her joy and happiness knowing it 
flourished on the ruins of another life? 

“Answer we truly, Tom,’’ she said, 
“Does she love you herself, or bas it been 
justa family arrangement?” ‘ 

She knew by the pause what was coming; 
and got up hastily, fearing to trust herself 
longer. 

“Then | ought not to be here talking to 
you,” she said. “It is very hard, butt there 
is a fate against us. Sie must be good and 
worthy, or you would not have engaged 
yourrel! to ber; and, please God, you will! 
be bappy vel. Excuse ine, 1 cannot leave 
my aunt longer.” 

And, without another word, 
gone, 

So the night feil on an aching heart 
lonely, absolately lonely, in the inidst of 
the great cily, and smarting with a pain 
that seemed intolerable, 

For tn the first bours after a great self- 
sacrifice, it seemed but a poor consolation 
to know that one has done one's duty. It 
‘nay be a clear daty to pluck out one’s eve 
or cut off one’s rignt band; but this would 
not stop the Keen buman anguisb of torn 
nerves and throbbing flesh, nor leave us 
aught but a maimed crippled existence for | 
the reat of our days on earth; however bigh 
the courage and exalted the self-sacrifice 
with which the deed was done, 


she was 





| dark background. 





Sv poor Kate struggled through those 
next few days, bardly daring to think; but 
stra'ning every nerve to live through her 
outsiie iifs without palpable breakdown, | 
whilst she beld back the regret, and anguish 
and bitter repining which threat ned w 
wre’k her very reason, when they 
i their 


y t me three days ehe never sav 


Once 
wer " we HuUTsS 
sal ver alone, avoiding every chan 
g to him, except in the presen 
‘rauntand Doctor Moore; though on | 
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' 
when they were parting, and | 





he was arranging when to follow them for 
the operation which bad been decided on, 
ber courage almost failed as she looked at 
his worn, tired face, and read there the 
story of days as sorrowful and nights as 
restiens as her own. 

Then, in the hopeless days that followed, 
that old tormenting question kept assert- 
ing itself and adding tenfold to the bitter- 
ness of ber sorrow—‘*Had she done right?” 
“Was it for areal, ora self-made duty,’’ 
she had brought all this sorrow on herself 
and him? 

Sue was learning the hardest of life’s 
lessons, that itis not the will to do right 
which we need; for the thread which 
should guide ustbrough the labyrinth of 
life is #> strangely crossed by other ones 
like itself, and often eo tangled and con- 
fused, *that, willing as we may be to tread 
unflincbingly along the path where it leads, 
our clumsy firgers and dim sight may but 
too easily toad us on the wrong track; and 
we inay find, too late, that we have erred 
and fallen, and misled our dear ones, for 
want of the keener sight, the unerring in- 
stinct, which bas borne others safely past 
the saine perplexities, 

a = * * a * 


Christinas bas come—come, as it loves to 
do now, with mud and rain and fog, ins ead 
of the iced sunshine and sparkling snow, 
which the traditions of our ancestors repre- 
sent a8 its invariable accompaniments, 

Mra. Danecourt’s sight was improving 
under her new treatment, and, in spite of 
querulous complaints, she was looking 
forward eagerly to the operation, 

Kate Loslie dreaded it; she knew that 
even the formal meeting with Dr. Arthur 
which it entailed, would be aterrible trial 
to her strength, and she felt that strength 
failing; and knew how  constantly-re- 
pressed grief was eating it away. 

Sometimes sbe was alinost thankful that 
ber aunt’s once keen eyes could not per- 
ceive the white lips and sunken cheeks 
which told her tale of sorrow, bravely as 
she tried to thrust it down, and dreaded 
the tine when ber appearance and altered 
looks should again be the subject of hourly 
comment, 

It was the old doubt which was so cruel, 
the old wonder “had she done right?” 
and “what if for no sufficient cause she had 
brought this misery on herselt and bim? 
Suppose the girl who was reigning in her 
place did not value the treasure she bad 
resigned to her!” 

Surely a “sorrow’s crown of sorrow’”’ is 
not so much “remeuberirg better things 
as feeling that, by our blunders or our 
sins, we bave brougat sorrow and suffering 
on those we love, 

And the tragedy of Mother Eve's fate 
in the old Bible story does not lie in the 
memory of the lost Paradise, but in the 
fact that she daily witnessed the ruin she 
had brought on her husband, and the 
darkened, troubled existence to which her 
folly bal condemned her children. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Kate had 
been at the church helping to wreathe the 
dainp evergreens and shape the glorious 
words which tell the everlasting story of 
‘“yood news and peace,”’ 

Poor girl! it seemed an empty mockery 
to her, hard as she strove to feel their 
message; and that to ber, even, peace must 
come some day, if it waa not till she 
reached the land ‘‘where the weary are at 
rest,” 

Wearied at last with the aimless flirta- 
tions of the curate and his “caorus of 
maidens,’’ and with the attentions be- 
atowed upon herself by the widowed 
Rector, she left to superintend the ar- 
rangements at home, 

Christ’s birthday must not rise quite un- 
welcomed even there, though it was with 
quivering fingers she twisted the yew, 
and bolly, and bay in its honor, 

It was the saddest Christinas she had 
ever known, and she thought of the last 
Christinas-Day as alinost a happy day in 
coupirison, and wondered how she bad 
put the energy and spirit she had into the 
old people's feast, and the school-children’s 
gaines, 

Surely trouble was hardening ber; for 
that one moment’s bappiness, and the 
bitter revulsion that followed, had robbed 
all smaller comforts, all ordinary occupa- 
tions, of their interest, 

Damp and tired she reached home, and, 
dieading ber aunt’s incessant chatter, and 
dreading still more to sit and think, called 
the gardener at once, and began the work 
sie bad planned for herself. 

It was a sorry mockery of rejoicing, 
indeed. She had forgotten her damp 
cloak, and stood with its long grey folds 
hanging from ber shouiders, as she pushed 
it back while she twined the sLining !aurel 
and gleaming berries in the oak balus- 
trades, and round the picture trames which 
held ber aunt’s grim old ancestors, 

The cross, rheumatic old man, who was 
Mrs. Danecourt’s favorite servant, stood 
by, holding up the candle to light her, and 
bringing out ber white, almost haggard, 
profile in clear distinctness against the 


She had jast come to a picture which was 





a contrast to the majority of those which 
hung round the old hal!—tne portrait of a 
child with the sunshine of dead summers 
for ever tangled in her sbining hair, and 
the light of forgotten love beaming from 
her merry 6yV eR, 

Kate wondered idly how 


long the name- 


leas littie one bad lived in this bard world | 
before ber love became a sword to pierce 
her own heart r whet she his rrows 
up t 18 4 “ e ~ — ” no 
w ve a » Ditterness 
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ture, shuddered, as she eit ww emply 
forme of rejoicing are when their | 


sou! bas fled 


and remembered a ghastly | 





story she had read of a withered eying ota 
Beauty who made ber servants promise to 
deck her body, when ber soul had fied 
with the ornaments and diamouds she had 
worn in the days of ber lost youth. 

She was eo absorbed by the morbid picture 
her overwrought fancy drew, that she did 
not hear, or heed, when a knock came at 
the front door, 

Whoever came, it made no diflerence to 
her. But she started and alinost fell from 
the steps on which she was mounted, when 
she heard the only voice in the world 
which had power to move ber, ask— 

“Can I see Miss Leslie?” 

In a minute she was down, had taken 
the candle from old Audrew, and without 
a word of conventional greeting, had signed 
to Dr. Arthur to follow ber into the great 
dark disused dining-room. 

Then, safe from the eyes ef the two sym- 
pathizing old servants, before whom sne 
dreaded to have any scene, and setting 
down her light, she turned and faced him 
with clasped hands, and the sharpness of 
her misery sounding in her voice, she 
crled— 

“On! why could you not leave me alone? 
It is cruel tocome tempting me, and to 
inake ine Say it again and again!’ 

“My own darling,” the answer came 
quickly in an earnest confident voice, ‘1 
have come because you need never say it 
again. I am free, as free as you are, and if 
you love me at all, after all the sorrow and 
suffering I have so unknowingly caused 
you, I need never leave you again.” 

She looked up, puzz ed and scared. It 
could not be that happiness had come to 
ber, even ber! Surely the pitiless fate 
which was for ever giving her glimpses of 
paradise, and then bidding her close the 
gate with her own hand and turn away, 
was pursuing her still. 

**Alice knows ali,’? he went on, ‘‘though 
I did what I knew you wished, and tried 
my bardest to bide it from ber, She said 
I had grown dull and stupid, and guessed 
there was something wrong. For a long 
time I refused totell her; but at last she 
insisted so often that I gave way. If 1 had 
cared for any love of yours, it would have 
been a blowto my vanity. She listened 
like a child to an interesting story, and 
when 1] had finished, exciaimed with a 
merry laugh: 

“¢You poor old things, it is well that von 
tell meintime, I have another lover, just 
breaking his Leart for me, whom I jtike 
quite as well, or even better, than you; 
and a8 my rival is nearly thirty, 1] don’t 
suppose she has anything of the sort in re- 
serve; 80, you see, now the grand secret, 
over which you have been making such a 
long face, is out, we can just make four 
people bappy instead of two.” 

“So, you see, dear, no one has a shadow 
of a claiin on either of us now, and’”’ (with 
a tremblein his deep voice) “for Goud’s 
sake don’t invent anything else to part us, 
I feet wild witb anger now when think 
for what a slight love and shaliow nature I 
let you sacrifice us both two months ago; 
and yet, I suppose I must not grudge these 
last weeks of misery, for I know you never 
would have been happy had you not been 
certain that no one elwe’s happiness had 
been ruined to build up yours.” For a 
long time Kate could not speak, could not 
answer the words of love and tenderness 
which tellon her startled senses; then at 
last, 98 she began to realiz3 that bappiness 
had indeed come home to her, too, at las 
it was not an answer which her lips tram 
first, but a cry of relief from the long, long 
tension, 

“Ob, Tom, what a weary life-time it is 
since we first learned to love one another 
by the cliffs and the sea at home. It sesms 
another life and another world that held 
those bright days and those happy young 
lovers, who talked over and planned their 
future so confidently.”’ 

‘God helping me, darling,” his answer 
caine, low and firin, ‘I can soon teach you 
t> be happy again; and your future shall 
shine only the more brightly for the dark- 
ness through which you have walked alone 
80 bravely and 80 unflinchingly.’’ 

* o - ” a * 

But it was not till she was alons, and the 
first notes of the bells which told through 
the mist the old old story of peace and joy, 
fell on her syiipatbizing ears, that Kate 
quite grasped the idea of her changed lot; 
and then as her whole soul rose in unison 
with the chimes in glad thanksyiving, it 
Was not the least part of ner joy to know 
that the path which had, at last, led to 
happiness wound over no crushed hearts, 
no neglected duties, 

— A ea <a ee 


The Flower Girl. 


BY OLIVE BELL. 


(\'sue BRANDON was an_beiresa. 








She was a beauty too—tall, statuesque, 

with a pale, perfect face, large dark 
biue eyes, and great masses of silken hair, 
that looked like burnished gold in the sun- 
shine. Suitors she had by the dozen, but 
Miss Brandon kept them all at a respectful 
distance, by acertain air of squiet iciness, 
that told better than words. 

Her aunt, Mrs, Arthurs, was in despair. 
Cecile was a very gentile docile girl in some 
things, but she obatinately refused to marry 
for money, or be wwarried for the same 
golden charm. 

She was a capital jadge of human nature, 
and somehow she always detected a false 
ring inthe lovemaking of her admirers. 
Perba,s it was intuition, perhaps it was in- 


Stinct, Suarpened by a deter:inination to be 
wooed ior hersel!, that he ped Cecile to a 
ust conciusion, but to her aupt’s dismay, 


806 rarely inissed ber mark, and she wa 
forced to acknowledge that Cecile was not 
@ girl to be duped by tortune bunters. 
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“] wish vee were not 80 hard to please, 
Cecil,” said Mrs. Arthurs, one glowing 
morning when the September sunshine 
flooded the bills like mellow gold, ‘Here, 
avotber season is almost over, and you are 
not even engaged.”’ 

The impassive young beauty was half- 
yectinnng on a huge rock, her goldea head 
laid back against a boulder, her calin blue 
eyes fixed on tLe sea, Before her lay the 
wide expanse of biue water, its silence 
broken by never ceaseless sobbing; behind 
her, she could hear the restiess hum of 
notel life, the rumble of many wheels over 
the white sands, the ripple of low laughter, 
and all the manifold sounds that break 
the stillness of a summer morning at a 
tashionable summer resort, 

Cecile suppressed a yawn, and settled 
her head more easily on its bard resting 
»lace, 

' “Don’t be vexed, aunty; I cannot help 
it.” 

“You cannot,’ exclaimed her Aunt 
Judith, her plump cheeks flashing with in- 
dignation. ‘*‘Why you have refused sey- 
eral good Offers this season. You could 
have helped that, I suppose,”’ 

“] sup 80,”? was Cecile’s lazy reply. 

“Cecile,”? burst out her aunt, “have you 
no heart? Do you never intend so inarry?”’ 

“1 do not know—il 1 could get the rigit 
man, I suppose I would,” said Cecile, Fin 
ing ber head, and heaving a little dissatis- 
tied sigh. “Everybody wants my money.” 

‘Nonsense! One would think to hear 
you, you had no personal charins at all, 
Why, your face is a fortune in itself,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Arthurs, witb an adwiring 
glance at the lovely girl. 

The ‘‘face’’ flushed guiltily, for Cecile was 
hae sega enough to kuow she was hand- 
some, ut she had no faith in the profes- 
sions of the men that angled tor ber re- 
yard—in fact, that sublime, but indescriba- 
ble feeling called love, had never found a 
lodgment iu her beart, and in consequence 
her opinions of the other sex were a little 
jaundiced by distrust, 

“If I could think that any man would 
love me for my face alone, I would marry 
him,” said Cecile slowly, her eyes growing 
dark and troubled, 

“There's Thoinson Phelps—loves you for 
yourself,’”? ventured Mrs. Arthurs, ‘for I 
have watched biim feasting his eyes on 

ou.” 

Cecile gave a little mirthful laugh. 

“On my diamonds and rich toilets,aunty- 
If I was clothed in rags, he would not take 
the second glance at me.”’ 

“Try him,’ said Mra, Arthurs; ‘*Tbhom- 
son is a better nan than you take him for, 
Iie belongs to a good tamily, bas plenty of 
money.” 

“I was told the other day that be was 
hopelessly in debt,” interrupted Cecile, 

“Nonsense! Why the family wealth was 
fabulous, He is a handsome, well-bred 
inan, Cecile, and lam heartily sorry that 
you cannot care for him.’’ 

A dreamy look came into the blue eyes, 
If she could be sure of him! Fortotell the 
truth, Cecile cared a little, a very little, for 
the handsome man, who had nothing but 
the tenderest words for her. Her coidness 
had chilled him often, but he still followed 
her like ashadow. A sudden thought took 
possession of her brain. 

“Aunt Judith,” she exclaiined suddenly, 
sitting erect, a beautiful flush on her face, 
‘mav I do a little masquerading?”’ 

“What?” snapped Aunt Judith, her eyes 
flashing. 

Cecile laughed merrily. 

‘May I dress myself like one of those 
German flower girls that come up from the 
Dutch settlements and go down to Darrel’s 
to sell flowers?’’ 

“Cecile!” Mrs. Arthurs lifted her hands 
in dismay, for “Darrel’s” was a sinall su- 
burktan hotel, a mile or two out from the 
beach, the resort of a)l the fast and sport- 
ing wen around the watering place. ‘Do 
you want to disgrace yoursel! for lifef’’ 

“No fear of that!’ Cecile laughed a¢ her 
aunt’s amazement, then stooped down and 
kissed heron the cheek, “I will not dis- 
grace myself, My own mother would not 
see through my disguise, and I will find 
out what a handsome face in poor clothes is 
thought of.”’ 

Mrs. Arthurs argued, protested and 
threatened. Cecile was iuvincible, fo- the 
idea had taken ae poe possession of her, 
and the novelty of the undertaking had 
captivated her fancy. Cecile had never 
been poor. Born and reared in luxury she 
knew nothing of the inany ills, discomtorts 
and trials, that want of money, bring so 
wany of her fellow-creatures. 

The flower girls that now and again 
strayed down to the hotels belonged to the 
poorest class of people, yet Cecile envied 
them their poverty, because they were free 
from the homage that wealth had brought 
her. Sbe had noticed many handsome 
laces among them, and she noticed also 
that while some faces excited a passing re- 
mark of adiniration, none of the tnodest 
young girls were ever stared at and tor- 
mented as she had been since she entered 
society. 

“It’s just the money and dress and style,”’ 
she said to Mra, Arthurs, ‘‘and you will see 
that it is, after { make the experiment. 
Halfa million, will cover many imperfec- 
tions, and make the plainest face passable,’’ 

‘Perhaps so,’’ plaintively assented Mrs, 
Arthurs. ‘But I would be sorry to think 
your dead 
admire but money,” 


Cecile went in search of a flower-girl she | 


ad noticed on the beach that morn 

Katrina’ was f i after a patie it searcl 
pressed int< { @ 6's serv 

a8 as full of fun as a cricket fact, ber 

uoyancy Spirits was all that saved her 


rom the fate of a imisanthrope, 








uncle saw nothing in ine to | 


She went into her plan with a zst that | have her money. | 


astonished ber aunt,and when she ap 
dressed |for her adventure, Mrs, Arthurs 
was too much amazed for words. For the 
quaint dress—the short blue muslin skirt, 
and tight-fitting bodice, the low shoes and 
cotton stockings, with the wide-brimmed 
hat, with its wreath of fleld daisies, changed 
Cecile wonderfuliy. 

Her beautiful bair was tucked out of 
sight beneath a eoarse black net, and her 
dainty hands were concealed by cotton 
mitts, Her basket of coarse straw was laden 
with fragrant flowers, her own favorites, 
heliotrope and purple pansies, peeping out 
from among masses of dewy green leaves. 

“Are they not lovely, Aunty;”’ laughed 
Cecile, “and don’t I make a jewel of a 
flower girl?’”’ 

*You do, indeed,” said Mrs, Arthurs, 
with a smile; “you are charming in that 
odd dress, But your voice, Cecile—they 
will recognize your voice,”’ 

“Tam a mute from this hour,’ said Ce- 
cile, with a merry laugh. ‘Good-bye, 
aunty, for we havea long walk before us, 
Come, Katrina,”’ 

Tbey eluded the loungers on the piazzas, 
and struck into a path that led out toa strip 
of woodland. Here a narrow drive led di- 
rectly to Darrell’s, The road was cool and 
shaded, and Cecile enjoyed the walk. When 
a phaeton or drag passed them, she kept 
well under the shadow of the trees, secretly 
ainused at the curious glances of her friends. 

Growing weary, Cecile and Katrina seated 
themselves undera huge elin to rest, A 
fancy span of horses were coming down the 
level sandy road, and Cecile saw, with a 
slight tremor of fear, that it was Thomson 
Phelps’ stylish team. 

As they drove nearer, Cecile saw he was 
accom panied by a grave, peta or gentie- 
man whom she had never seen belore. His 
face was bronz3d with the sun, and black 
rings of bair clustered about his temples, 

He had a frank, favorable face, Cecile 
thougbt, very different from ‘Tnomson 
Phelps’ blonde, but rather effeminate face. 
Phelps was a handsome, rather languid 
man, but there was more quiet strength 
aud manliness in his companion’s face, 

“Ho, Katrina,” cried Thomson Phelps, 
as he drew rein before her, ‘‘you have fresh 
tiowers, I see!’’ 

“Yes, sir,’ modestly replied Katrina, 
holding both baskets up for his inspection. 

“How much is this buach?”’ said Phelps, 
picking up an exquisite bouquet of pansies, 
tiny fern fronds, and heliotrope, 

“They are Roxanua’s,’’ said Katrina hum- 
bly; “she is a mute, Fifteen peuce, sir.’’ 

“IT must have them, if they are as many 
dollars,’”’ laughed Phelps, “They are for 
Cecile—she fairly idolizos such trash, Must 
humor her though, for it will take balf her 
fortune to clear my debts off.”’ 

(All this, to his companion, ‘as Phelps 
was drawing out bis pocketbook.) ‘Wher 
you get her,’’ was the dark gentleman’s 
dry response, 

“On, I’ll get ber, Her aunt is on m 
side, and ]’m sure to win the prize Don’t 
care a fig for the girl, but the money— 
whew! 1 could’nt let that slip through my 
fingers. 

“You are a contemptible puppy, Phelps,”’ 
said his triend, as they drove away, 

‘Pooh! it’s the way of the world,” laughed 
Phelps. “I say, Mannington,’ with « 
backward glance atihtoxanna, ‘‘what a face 
that mute has! Whata beauty she would 
be if she was trigged out in the divine 
Brandon’s finery. 

‘‘Beauty is beauty, whether found in rags 
or fine linen,’’ said Mannington; “and that 
girl’s face is no ordinary one.” 

Cecile, who had beard every word of the 
conversation, flushed a lovely carmine as 
the stranger’s respectful dark eyes met 
hers, 

“Come, Katrina,” she said with a con- 
tented sinile, as they drove out of sight. 
Jet us go back tothe botel; I have heard 
enough; be is another whited sepulchre.’ 

Tney walked slowly back to the hotel, 
Cecile naking Katrina a handsome present 
for her efficient aid, 

‘ie is just what I thought he was,’’ 
sighed Cecile, as she threw herself into a 
low chair in Mrs, Arthurs’ dressing-room. 
‘A fortune-bunter, 1 am glad I had no 
love for him.” 

Mrs. Arthurs made no reply, but she 
secretly wondered if Cecile would ever 
have love for any man. 

That evening Cecile dressed herself with 
unusual care. Something white, and soft, 
and misty fell about her in gracelul folds, 
She wore no ornaments, save violete, as 
blue as her eyes, and her golden hair was 
dressed in some charming fashion that 
showed the perfect contour of the lovely 
face. Her eyes glanced wistfully around 
the parlors a8 she went through them, aud 
there was a new, hall-expectant expression 
on ber face. 

“Ab! Miss Brandon,’’ said a seductive 
voice at her elbow, ‘“‘ses what charming 
fl,wers I have brougbt you.” 

Cecile turned to mneet ‘Thomson Puel ps, 
who stood in a curtained alcove, 

“Oh, 1 did not know this window-aeat 
was occupied,’ she said, with icy gravity, 
giancing down at the pansies he held tw- 
wards her; “they are lovely flowers, in- 
deed!’’ 

She did not offer to touch 
grew a little anxious. 

“Will you take them, Miss Brandon?”’ 


red, 


them, and he 


No one was near them, and he went on, 4 
tritle hastily: **I love you dearly—wil! you 
not be my wile?”’ 
‘**No—to both questions!"’ 
She pushed his band away withaha 
grace 
‘But Mis Brandon—Ce 
Not another word 8 4 US6\688 Waste 
breath. I heard you gay to-day you d 
not careafig for the girl, but you must 
ain sorry WwW say You 





cannot have either,’’ 

Thomson ~~ looked dumbfounded. 
But suddenly a light dawned on his dazed. 
brain. 

“You were out on the road to-day, dis- 
guised as ‘Roxanna, the flower-girl,’ ”’ 

She smiled as she glanced up into his 
horrified face, 

“Yos; doing a little masquerading.”’ 

‘ Nice employment, indeed!"’ be sneered, 
tugging at his blonde moustache, “for a 
lady.”’ 

“But profitable,” she laughed, as she 
moved away from hiin, “it saved my for- 
tune.” 

Thomson Phelps used some very hard 
language at his luck as he left the hotel, 

An bour later Cecile Brandon stood be- 
fore the dark-eyed stranger, Paul Man- 
nington. He proved an old friend of Mrs, 
Arthurs, who bad just returned from a six. 
years’ tour in Europe, And before they 
parted that evening Cecile knew she bad 
met the only man she could ever love, All 
her iciness vanished belore the genial in- 
fluence of his presence, and all the world 
seeined tinted with the supernal glow of 
the happiness that filled her heart, 

And when three months later Paul asked 
her the question—— 

“Will you be my wite, Cecile?’’ 

She did not answer ‘no,’”’ but questioned 
shyly. 

“When did you fall in love with ine, 
Paul?” 

‘The day you played ‘Roxanna,the flower 
girl,’’ Paul said, bolding her close to his 
breast. ‘I instantly recognized tue face 
when I was introduced to Miss Brandon. 
That was a heavy loss to Phelps,” 

“But his loss is ated gain, laughed 
Cecile, who was the happiest woman—sbe 
thought—in the world, 
i 2. 
Or BeTROTHALS.—In days oe by, a 
invst Important preliminary of marriage 
was the “betrothal,” a modified forin of 
which still survives in our modern *en- 
gagement.”’ Indeed, the old ceremony of 
betrothing, was of so solewn and binding 
a nature that promises of narriage were not 
so olten broken a8 nowadays, One reason 
for this was the fact thatthe betrothal was 
not entered upon in a burry, the two par- 
ties being required to satisfy the witnesses, 
in whose presence the compact was nade, 
of the honesty of their intentions. Hence, 
before the trothal ceremony was per- 
forined, proper precautions were taken 
that the obligations of the agreement should 
be carried out. Indeed, it occasionally 
happened that the security offered tor the 
fulfilinent of the contract was not consid- 
ered satisiactory, and in suc" a case it was 
adificult matter for the young people to 
get betrothed, 

The law, too, was very stringent, and it 
was next to impossible to escape the logal 
formalities relating to the act of betrothal, 
Thus, a law of Henry I. enacted that no 
marriage Contract made between a man and 
a@ worman Without the presence of witnesses 
should be valid if either of tLem atterwards 
repudiated it, 

An illustration of its binding character 
may be inferred from the circuinstance 
that lovers were in the habit of terming 
one another ‘-husband” and ‘wife,”’ tor, as 
they argued, they were morally as good as 
such, 

Nor was this all, for we find that it was 
customary tor betrothed lovers to wear an 
outward symbol of their contract. ‘Thus, 
one wole of announcing the fact was by 
means of a flower, generally a gilli-flower 
or pink. Bat, as it bas been pointed out, 
‘the conceit of choosing such-short-lived 
e.nblems of their plighted loves cannot be 
thought a very happy ove.’’ Yet it may 
have been with truth contended that flow- 
ers, a8 BOmMe Of Lhe choicest and most beau- 
tiful of Nature’s bandiworks, are the pur 
est and most fitting emblems of what real 
love ahould be, 

Another external mark displayed by 
lovers was @ lock of hair, numerous notices 
of which oceur in the literature of olden 
times. In Lodge’s **Wit’s Miserie,’”? pub- 
lished in the year 1596, we have an ainus- 
ing illustration of a lover’s behavior in pub- 
lic: 

‘When he rides you shall know him by 
his tan, and if he walke abroad, and misse 
his mistress favor about bia neck, arine, or 
thighe, he hangs the head lil.e the soldier 
in the field that is disarimed,”’ 

But these were not the only tokens, as 
mnmay be gathered from the following pas- 
sage in “Stow’s Curonicle”: 

“Tt was the custoin for inaids and gentle- 
women to give ther tavorites, as tokens of 
their love, little handkerchiets of about 
three or four inches square, wrought round 
about, and with «a button or a tassel at each 
corner, and a little one in the middle with 
silk and thread; the best edged with asimall 
gold lace or twist, whicn, being folded up 
in four cross folds 80 a8 the middle tight 
be seen, gentlemen and others did u ually 
wear tbem as favors of their loves and inis- 
tresses.” 

Foremost, however, amongst the tokens 
wora in Juve-contracts was the betrothal 
ring. At first, it would seem, that only one 
ring was euiployed—the circlet given by 
the nan to the woman, In after times, the 
betrothal apparently was not considered 
complete unless each spouse gave the other 
% ring. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Mrs. C. E. Loder, living in fairview 
township, this State, met with an accident 
two years ago by having a piece of a needle, 
a quarter of an inch long, tly into her eye 
while sewing. Efforts to remove the needle 
were unsuccesstul. Fora time it could be 
felt under the skin, below the eye, and 
then it disappeared without any noticeable 
pain until three weeks ago, when the 
needle finger of the right hand became in- 
flamed and paintul. he finger was treated 
for felon, and finally the core of the sup- 
posed felon came out, revealing the broken 
needle in the centre of the cavity. 


What is described as the latest London 
rogue’s device is to drive a hansom, and 
from that elevated position to pick out 
from (the roofs of four-wheelers such ar- 
ticles of luggage as seem most ae 
These he places on the roof of his own cab 
and drives away with them, presumably 
to some railway station. In order that the 
spectacle of luggage on an empty cab 
suouid not excite suspicion, a temporary 
fare is provided, called a ‘back; he has 
nothing to do but to look as it he owned 
the property oger his bead, though in re- 
ality he knows nothing about it, and is 
speculating in his own mind as to whether 
it is a carpet-bag or a portinanteau. 





Last week a lady student at Cornell dis 
covered that her name was incorrectly 
given in the list of students and went to 
have the error corrected, “Are you @n- 
gaged just now?” was the first question sho 
asked the registrar. ‘No, indeed,” replied 
the gallant official, his face at the same 
time becoming the very embodiment of 
pleasant anticipations of the present 
leap year. ‘“‘Well, then, 1 should ike to 
change my name,’ said the fair visitor. 
“Ok, you would?” gasped the young man. 
his countenance radiant beyond expres- 
sion, Andthen the young “ge | under- 
took to explain matters more in detail, 
much to the discomtiture of the assistant. 
The story got out, and there is hilarity iu 
college circles, 


There wasaasmall riot in Bolton, Eng., 
last week because a marriage, which had 
been anticipated with much interest, did 
not come off, The bridegroom, an ardent 
advocate of temperance principles, went to 
the bride’s house betore proceeding to the 
church, and, placing a pledge card before 
her, insisted om her at once signing it. She 
refused, whereupon he announced that 
there would be no wedding. The clergy- 
man and anumber of triends were wait- 
ing atthe church, butthe parties did not 
appear, and when the cayse transpired a 


number of women assembled outside the 


bridegroom’s house and pelted him with 
rotten eggs and other pleasant missiles, 
aud s0 much resentment was manifested 
that he bas found it expedient to leave for 
a time, 


Sparrows are being properly appreciated. 
Hundreds of them are now caught by en- 
terprising people tor saie to certain res. 
taurants where reed birds are in demand, 
A German woman in New York has three 
traps set every day, and she catches proba- 
bly seventy-five a week. The are cooked 
and served to her boarders tho same as 
reed birds, and are declared quite as great 
a delicacy. This German woman bastes 
them, leaving the little wooden skewer in 
the bird when served. They are cooked 
with a bitof bacon, She tempts them with 
oats, and after the catch they are fed awhile 
with boiled oaten meal. She sprinkles 
oaten meal in the backyard also, and 
thereby fattens the free birds. The fema’es 
are the choice meat ‘The males can be told 
by the circle of white feathers at the neck, 
The females are as plain as (juakeresses, 
So soon as it becomes genoraily known 
that the sparrow is a table bird their num 
ber will rapidly grow lesa, 





There is no better preventive of nervous 
exhaustion than regular, unhurried, mus. 
cular exercise. If we could moderate our 
hurry, iessen Our worry and increase our 
open-air exercise, a large portion of ner- 
vous diseases would be abolished. Lor 
thoss who cannot get a sufficient boliday, 
the best substitute is an occasional da a 
bed. Many whose nerves are constantly 
strained in their daily vocation have dig. 
covered this for themselves. A Spanish 
merchant in Barcelona told his medical 
man that he always went to bed for two or 
three days whenever he could be spared 
from his business, and he laughed at those 
whospent their holidays on to.some moun- 
tains. One of the bardest worked women 
in England, who has tor many years cou- 
ducted a large wholesale business, retains 
excellent nerves at an advancec age, ow- 
ing, itis believed, to her habit of taking 
one day a week in bed. If we cannot avoid 
frequent agitation, we ought, if possible, to 
give the nervous system Uline to recover 
itself between the shock- 
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‘Dur Young Folks. 


‘MARION'S REVENGE. 





BY lh. F. 





\AN'T you stop that odious little canary 
of yours from screeching for one ball- 
second, Marion? and don’t shake the 

table like that! You nearly made ine drop 
the ink over my stamp-book.”’ 

And the speaker, a boy of fourteen, raised 
his bead quickly from a book into which 
he was patiently pasting stamps of various 
countries, for Frank Dudley “4 
very fine ollection, which was the pride 
and joy of bia heart. 

it was a gray October afternoon, but that 
did not seem to depress the spirits of the 
canary hanging in the window, who ~— 
up that exasperating|y sbrill twittering, n 
which all canaries give utterance to their 
thoughts, 

Its owner, a little girl of eleven, had 
been provoking it to further musical efforts 
by whistiing to it, till the din becaine al- 
nest intolerable to Frank, and when the 
fastidious bird pushed a wet roy of sugar 
through the bars of its cage till it fell with 
a Splash into bis carefully prepared paste, 
he could bear it no jonger, and jJuinped up 
angrily. 

“Upon my word, Marion, that bird is a 
perfect nuisance. If you don’t stop it, I 
will, Lean promise you. Cyrus won't ob- 
ject to a fat canary for afternoon tea, I 
daresay."’ 

And he caught up the big white Persian 
cat, who was sleeping peacefully on the 
hearth-rug, and hela him up in front of the 
cage, till the poor litthe canary, all Lis 
inusie silence, fluttered wildly round the 
cage in terror, 

Marion, who had been teasing her brother 
all afternoon, was rather appalled at the 
resultof ber proceeding. 

“Don’t, Frank; how cap you be #o cruel? 
You've been cros all the afternoon, and 
now you are in a rage, Arranging those 
old atain ps doesn't tinprove your temper, 
it meee,” - 

Frank laughed sarcastically. “Who's in 
& temper now, 1] should like to know? 
Just look, Marion, how old and broken 
the cago is, Cyrus would be through 
those wires in asecond, Some day when 
you oome in you will find puss looking 
rather fatter, and a few feathers about, and 
that will be the end of this nolay bird,’”’ 

‘Prank, Frank,'’ said a voice in the door- 
way, as Mra, Dudley entered. 

“Squabbling ayain, children, and you, 
Marion, crying! Kun upstaira, Marion,and 
wo fora walk with Miss Leslie; and now, 
Frank,’’ as the door closed behind Marion, 
‘Yell me what bas‘ been | agen Didn't 

ou promise ine this morning not to tease 
Marion?" 

“Mother, darling, [ am sorry, but I got 
cross; and Marion is such a little donkey.” 

“Hush! my dear boy, you will never be- 
oome a brave ian till you learn to keep 
your temper under control, 1 did not 
think you would have forgotten our morn- 
ing ebat #> soon, Frank!" and Mra, Dud- 
ley laid ber hand gently on her boy’s thick 
curly hair. 

“All right, dear old mater, I was rather 
a brute, Teappene: I'il make it all square 
with Marion when she comes in; and,” he 
added, tinpulsively, “I will truly look 
out about iny temper—I know it’s pretty 
bad.”’ 

Mra. Dudley kissed him and left the 
room, and Frank returned onee more to 
his beloved stainp-book; but only for a 
short time, 

After thinking for a few moments he 
gianced round the room till his eye fell on 
the offending canary, who was only just 
recovering from the fright of seeing the 
cruel pink eyes of Cyrus the Persian within 
a few inches of its cage, 

f have it!” exclaimed Frank, starting to 
his feet; “a new cage would be the very 
thing. That one is as old as the hills, and 
all broken. 1 will have it asa surprise tor 
Marion when she comes in, Come, you 
noisy little thing,”’ Le said good. bumoredly, 
as he unhooked the caye, ‘we'll go down 
to Barton's, the bird-faucier, and get you a 
jolly new home,” 

But this plan suddenly came to 4 stand- 
still as he remembered the little that re- 
inalned of bis month's pocket money. He 
slowly turned out his pocket. Seven pen- 
nies in money, an old knife with two 
blades broken, a bitof string, and a cata- 
pult, Not very enoouraging. 

Suddenly his eye fell oa bis stamp-book. 
There, on the open as 9 not yet pasted in, 
lay his much-prized Mulready envelope, 
for which be had only that morning been 
offered fourteen shillings. 

lie besitated for a few minutea, for it was 
no simall sacrifice to make; then hastily 
snatching up the cage in one hand, be took 
the precious envelope in the other, gave it 
one last look betore placing it carefully 
into his breast pocket, and putting on bis 
cap, went out whistling into the streets, 
where lamps were already beginning to 
be Lit. 

There was no lamp in the sebool room 
when Marion returned from ber walk, but 
a log fire was blazing on the bLearth, send- 
ing little clouds of sparks up the chim 
hev. 


Marion sat down and warmed herse!! for 
afew ‘nuinutes on the rug, ll she remem 
bered the groundeel ashe had gathered on 
ber wa'k canary, and gathering 
“ f ' rug Where she bad 
: hed across the echin roou 


Le Caz6, ai 


l hardly believe her evyea 


was gone! 








She poked the logs inwa brighter biaze, 
and went round the room, searching be- 
hind all the curtains, and whistling for ber 
favorite, but in vain. 

Suddenly she nearly stumbled over 
something, and looking down, beheld 
Cyrus the Persian, who with an indignant 
‘inlaw” took refuge on the top of the book- 
case and watched her anxiously with bis 
pink eyes. 

Attbe same instant a thought flashed 
across Marion’s mind, and her cheeks 
flushed with sudden passion. 

“Frank has given Dicky tothat borrid 
cat. Ob! how could he beso wicked? Kut 
I'll pay bim out, I will!” 

Aod half blind with fury, she looked 
round the 1:oom for some object on which 
to wreak her vengeance. There on the 
table, just as he bad left it, lay Frank « 
stamp-book, the patient collection of se@v- 
eral years, on which he lavished all bis 
pocket money. 

Ha! she knew now what she could do, 
and stifling every feeling of remorse by 
thinking of poor Dicky’s terrible fate, she 
rushed tw the table, and with trembling 
fingers lifted the book, 

Tne tire was smouldering, but she knew 
that battered old red cover without light, 
Light! There was light enough in the room 
in # moment, as Marion plunged the cher- 
ished book Into the logs, 

Aa the last blaze died down the door 
opened, and Frank bounced into the room, 
Marion started gulltily. But what was 
that in his hand? Jt could not be a cage, 
surely? And Marlon strained her eyes to 
Bee, 

Yos, a cage, sure enough, and Dicky in- 
side, looking as proud as possible of his 
new home. 

“Well, old lady,” she hoard Frank’s 
cheery voice saying, ‘isn’t this better than 
that broken old thing he was in before? I 
thought I should give you a surprise. He 
reaily 16 a queer little chap, Marion. He 
explored every corner of his new house, 
Doesn't he look pleased with himself? But 
what's up now? You girls are a queer 
lot!’ he ejaculated, for Marion bad not 
acoken, but only looked at him with a 
white face, while the tears briinmed over 
and ran down her cheeks, 

At last she broke down altogether, 

“Oh, Frank! I thought you bad killed 
Dicky, and—ob, Frank! I burnt your stainp- 
book,”’ 

“You—burnt—my stamp-book,’’ repeat- 
ed Frank, altnost mechanically. The blow 
stunned him at first. Then for a second a 
mad impulse seized nim to send the cage, 
bird and all, into that same glowing fire, 
but somehow his mother’s words came into 
his mind, and some otber words also: 
something about it being a braver thing to 
role your spirit than to take a city. So he 
just put the cage quietly on the ground, 
walked over to the window, and looked 
out into the deserted street, while, big boy 
as he was, the lamps were blurred by the 
tears that stood in his eyes. 

Poor Marion, this was worse than the 
angry words she had expected, and she 
cried and sobbed as she lay on the rug, 
with a very bitter repentance. 

Now came Fred's hardest tight with 
himaelf. He stood silent for some time, 
for angry reproaches rose to his lips, and 
he could not trust himself to apeak; but at 
last he turned froin the window, and itnak- 
ing an effort, went over to where she 
lay. 

vrhere now, it's no use crying over spilt 
milk, Marion; it can’t be undune now, so 
it’s no use fretting, old girl,” be added 
kindly. 

“Ob, Frank, I'd give the whole world to 
get it back, | would indeed!” 

Frank soothed and kissed her; it was not 
half so bard to forgive her now as he had 
thought, and presently she stopped crying, 
though every chirp from the cage in the 
window gave ber a fresh pang of remorse, 
Presently the door opened, and Mra, iud- 
ley entered, saying: 

“I hope, Frank, you have not been look- 
ing for your stainp-book? =I took it toshow 
a gentieman who wanted to get one for bis 
gon. tere it is.’ 

The two cnildren, 





struck dumb with 
amazement, etared first at each other, and 
then at their mother, as Marion caught 
sight of the book iu ber mother’s hand, 

“Is that the stamp-book, Frank?’’ she 
almost screamed. “1 barnt the old red 
one.”’ 

“Hooray!"’ he shouted. “I had taken 
everything out of that except some dupli- 
cates,’’ 

Marion then confessea the whole story to 
her mother, and the three had quite a chat 
over the tire, That night, as Marion said 
good nightto her mother, she whispered: 

‘Frank deserved the book to be tound, 
for be wasn'ta bit cross to me; and, mother, 
l am #0 very glad God didn’t let me have 
wy revenge.” 
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WHAT MAUD LEARNT. 





BY K. KINGSLEY. 


YHAT a romp you are!’ said Mrs. 
\\ (ireaves to her young niece Maud, ss 
the child ran here and there, al! 
round the room, with Mra, Greaves's dog 
Jack at ber heels, 
He was as fond of a game as she was, and 
just now they were at “hide and seek.’’ 
Maud hid in the fold of a large screen 
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“you know the Wests will be here soon, 
and then you will have to play with them. 

Nell and Kate West were friends of 
Maud’s whom Mrs, Greaves would ask to 
tea now and then: they were both nice 
girla, and the worst that could be said of 
them wasthat they were rougb in their 
play, but as Maud was, as her aunt sald, “a 
romp,’ ebe did not mind that, 

In jess than an hour came Nell and Kate 
West. Ail Maud’s dolls were brought out 
to play with, and Jack was made to beg 
and jump till teatime. They bad a nice 
tea Of sponge cakes, jam roll, buns and 
pears, and when it was done they had blind 
man’s buff, till Mrs, Greaves told them to 
come to the next room and have some 
cake, for it was time to go home, 

Nell and Kate sat down, and just as 
Maud meant to take the chair next to Nell, 
Nell drew it to one side, and Maud fell to 
the floor. 

This joke made Nell and Kate both 
laugh, but it made Mrs, Greaves start to 
her feet and say: 

“Ou, Nell, what have you done?” for she 
saw the look of pain that came to Maud’s 
face, and heard the cry that broke from ber 
lips. “Are you burt, my child?” 

‘No, not much,” said the brave girl, as 
she did her best to keep back the tears 
which would come to her eyes; “tiny back 
hurts ine a wee bit, though.” 

Mrs, (ireaves bent down, took her up in 
her arins, and off to her own room, 

Then she rang the bell, and told her 
maid Kuth to walk home with the Miss 
W ests, and to call on Dr. Grey on the way, 
and ask him to come up at once and see 
Miss Maud, 

That was a sad night for more than Mrs. 
Greaves and Maud, for Mrs, West felt she 
ought to have done more in the past to 
make Nell and Kate less rough in their 
ways, and Nell and Kate could not sleep 
for fear Maud would not get well; ‘‘and it 
will bave been my fault,’’ said Nell, in the 
midat of her sobs, 

‘The next day they heard that Dr. Gery said 
Maud’s spine was 80 inuch hurt that she 
must lie on ber back for months, 

Poor Maud! this was a bard thing for her 
to learn: she who could not sit sti!l for half 
an hour at atime taust lie still for months 
and months, for Dr. Grey himself could not 
atftirst tell how long it would Lave to be, 

Poor child! she had a good deal of pain to 
bear, and th» days did seem so long to her. 
She could read, that was one good thing, 
and her aunt would read to her too, but at 
last she grew not to care for books, and 
would lie quite still, with such a sad look 
in ner face. 

“Would you like to do some work, 
Maud?” her aunt said to her one day. 

“Oh, no, aunt,’? said Maud; “I do not 
want to work, and it would make my arins 
ache,’’ 

“It might just at first,” said ber aunt, 
“but I think you would grow to iike it 
soon. I want to get this frock done as 
quickly as possible, and it would help me 
so very much if you would do this hem tor 
me,’’ 

“Well then, aunt, give it to me,’ said 
Maud, with a Sigh; if it will help you ] 
should like to do it.” 

Ic did not take long to do, and Maud gave 
it back to her aunt, and said, ‘It has made 
my arms ache, but they are not so bad as | 
thought they would be; I will do some 
more if you like.’’ 

“That's right,” said Mra, Greaves; ‘you 
have been a great help to me, Maud. You 
might ben this sash now, and I will tell 
you of a strange sight I once saw: it will 
show you how no one knows what they 
can do till they try. Now one day | saw a 
man who bad no arms, and whatdo you 
think he could do?” 

“OW, aunt, all that a man can do who had 
no armas would be to walk or run, I should 
think.’’ 

“Well, Maud, this nan could paint.” 

“Paint! Oo, aunt, how could be do 
that?’’ 

*Hebeld his brush with his toes, for his 
socks were mnade like mitts, and he could 
paint 80 well—tar more so than lots of men 
who bave the use of both their hands. It 
must have been bard work for him at first, 
and I dare-say made his toes ache, but I 
thought it was a great sight: it told me that 
inan had a strong will and a brave beart, 
that must have made him work hard to 
gain the ends he bad in view. Most men 
would have thougbt, ‘How cau I work? | 
can do none when I bave no arins; 80 my 
friends must keep me,’’’ 

"Oh, aunt,” said Maud, ‘I should tike to 
see that inan.”’ 

“Some day may-be you will, Maud, for 
Grey tells ine he thinks at the end of a 
year you will pe quite well once more.” 

And Maud did have her wish, for the 
next year *Mra. Greaves took her to 
Ghent, and thence they went by train toa 
large town, where > they found the man 
whose tale bad nade Maud think far less 
of ber-self, and more of what she might do. 

She can walk now, but all through her 
life she will have some pain to bear, and all 
through that rougn joke of Neli’s, - 


_— ia i 


VEGE rABLES.—Celery isa sedative, and 
is good for rheumatisin and the 80-Called 
neuralgia which is often only another name 
for it, Cacumbers cool the sy) stem-—-when 
fresh cut, of course. Lettuce is not only 
cooling, but produces 8. 6ep, especially if 
the stalk is @aten. Asparagus purities the 
blood, and especially acts on the kidnevs. 
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suffer from deranzement of the liver 
eschew them altogether. 





NARROW ESCAPE. 





EINECKE was a fine, well-grown 

yuung fox, with eyes as sharp as 

needles, fur glossy and pright, and a 
really superior brush, of which was ex- 
tremely vain. 

But “handsome is as handsome does,” 
says the old proverb, and it would not be 
telling the truth to say that Reinecke was a 
good son; because he was quite the re- 
verse. 

His mother was a widow too, for one cold 
December day Mr. Fox, senior, bad gone 
fora run with the hounds, and, alas! had 
never returned. His sorrowing family put 
ou mourning for him, and ventured ——— 
that his end was peaceful, though secretly 
fearing that it was more probably pieces; 
a very different matter, 

Young Reinecke was lazy and selfish to 
the last degree; in fact he would have the 
best of everything. 

‘Tuere’s not a bitor scrapin the larder 
excepta bone with no meat on it,’”’ said 
Dame Fox oneevening. ‘Now, just you go 
out, Reinecke, and see if you cannot get us 
some supper.”’ 

“Jt's so cold!” he grumbled, stretching 
himself lazily. ‘*‘Why don’t you go your- 
self, mother? You are a capital hand at 
catching fowls!’’ 

A likely thing with my rheumatism,” 
cried his mother. “Tbe laziness of you 
boys is beyond everything,” aud she 
caught up a broom with such evident in- 
tention ol trying its persuasive powers on 
her son’s back that he got up and sneaked 
out of the hole. 

He turned his steps towards a farmyard 
whicn had iong been a favorite bunting 
ground, 

The cocks and hens would be shut in for 
the night, but there was always the chance 
that some silly bird might elect to stay out 
in the rickyard, in which case there might 
be supper forthcoming for somebody. 

With stealthy tread, and eyes and ears on 
the alert, Rsinecke stole round the yard, 
watching and waiting. 

Ob, Dame Cluck, Dame Cluck, why did 
you come home too late for locking up, 
you very foolish hen? 

You will never learn wisdow now, Dame 
Cluck, for you are caught and killed, and 
going to be supper for—— 

For whom? 

Ah! that was the question which Reinecke 
was considering as be made off with his 
booty. 

There were four mouths at home. One 
fowl divided by four: the answer would 
not be very large. 

Besides, he was ravenously bungry, for 
the cold night air had sharpened an appe- 
tite which seldom required sharpening. 
Reinecke’s self{-sonsultation very soon 
caine to an end. 

“Ill leave home altogether and go and 
Jive in that empty hole down by the river,”’ 
cried he, 

So Reinecke went into bachelor apart- 
ments, and lived a lazy, useless, selfish 
life; spending inost of his time in sleep, 

Said a kingfisher to him one day— 

“You had better change your quarters, 
Mr. Fox; for don’t you see that the river is 
rising?” 

‘*Let it rise,’’ was Reinecke’s ungracious 
response; “I can take care of myself.’’ 

‘We are going to havea flood,” squeaked 
the water-rats, who lived jin holes in the 
bank; “we can smell it in the air.’’ 

Ksinecks took no notice of the king- 
fisier’s advice, and he never listened to 
the water-rats, who were very learned in 
the matter of floods, 

But one night there was a sound of 
rushing water; the river, swollen by the 
rains, Was pouring down 1n a torrent, over- 
flowing the banks, and sprefding far and 
wide on either side, 

A very narrow escape indeed had Master 
Ktvinecke trom being drowned in bis hole, 
and before he kuew there he was splash- 
ing about, panting, gasping, and swimming 
tor dear life. 

The torrent bore bim onward until he 
struck against some hard substance rising 
out of the water, 

After several desperate eflorts he suc- 
ceeded in crawling on to a trunk of an old 
willow-tree, for it was that whicb he had 
been hurled against, and a nice forlorn ob- 
ject he looked, all woe-begone, limp, and 
draggled; while as tor his beautitul brush, 
it was not fit to be seen. Poor Reinecke! 

He had plenty time to meditate over his 
evil deeds, for he was kept a prisoner on 
the trunk two whole days and nights be- 
foré the floods subsided enough to allow 
Litn to wade on to higher ground, 

‘Then he was 80 weak that he could hardly 
crawl back to his old home, where his 
mother was so delighted to see him that 
she boxed his ears hearti!y, and then cried 
over his altered appearance, 

“You're not so handsome as you used to 
be, Reinecke,” said she tearfully, “but I 
hope you'll be a better boy and not go off 
again, and frighten your poor old mother 
todeath. i used to dream every night that 
the hounds bad caught you, and it gave me 
quite a turn.” : 

Keinecke did not say much, for be was 
not a fox of many words, but perhaps he 
thought the more, for it was remarked that 
hencelorth be paid much less attention to 
his own comfort, and much more to that of 
other people, 


gut to the end of his days he continued 


to think that there was not another brusb 
KG DIS In the whole the land, 
—__ > 
WHEREVER you see persecution, tbere is 
; nore than @ probability tuat trutb lies on 





the persecuted side, 
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PASSED BY. 


BY T, FP. COWLING, 





How sad the rending of the ties 
That link (wo hearts in love! 

How gloomy seem fair Nature's skies 
When dear ones faithless prove! 


Yet ev'ry living thing we see, 
As Time doth onward fly, 

Doth suffer anguish as do we 
Until the storm pass by. 


Oh, sweetest, dearest sympathy 
That binds true heart to heart! 

It smooths the rugged path of Life 
And solace doth impart, 


When once within the human breast 
Sweet love has found a tle, 

*Pwill ne’er depart, but seek calin rest 
Until the storm pass by. 


Stern Time has laid his beavy hand 
U pon the fragile flowers; 

The verdant mead is snowy land, 
The swallows quit their bowers, 


Oh for the wind’s low soft refrain, 
The zephyr’s balmy sigh; 

For then my love will come again 
And storms be all passed by! 

_—_—_ « 








A LOT OF BLUNDERS. 





Every year acertain proportion of the 
children of the London board-schools enter 
into a vompetitive examination in Scriptural 
knowledge for the ‘‘Peek Prizes,’’ which 
consist of handsomely got-up Bibles and 
Testaments. They are ‘‘paper-work’’ ex- 
aminations, and the following are a few of 
the many curious ‘‘hash’’ answers that have 
at various times been put in at them: 

‘“‘Abram was the father of Lot, and ad 
tew wives. One was called Hishmale and 
tother Haggar, he kept wun at home, and 
he turned tother into the desert where she 
become a pillow of salt in the day time,and 
a pillow of fire by night.’’ 

‘Joseph wore a kaot of many garments. 
He were chief butler to Faro and told is 
dreams. He married Potifter’s dortor, and 
he led the Gypshans out of bondage to 
Kana in Gallillee, and there fell on his 
sword and died in sight of the promised 
land.’’ 

‘‘Moses was an Egypshion. He lived in 
a hark made of bulrushes, and he kept a 
golden calf and worshipt brazen snakes, 
and he het nothing but kwales and manner 
lor forty year. He was cort by the air of 
his ed while riding under the bow of a tree 
and he was killed by his son Absolon as he 
was hanging from the bow. His end was 
pease,’”’ 

At one of these examinations, a boy, on 
being asked to mention the occasion upon 
which it is recorded in Scripture that an 
animal spoke, made answer: ‘‘The whale 
when it swallowed Jonah.”” The inspec- 
tor being something of a humorist, main- 
tained his gravity and asked: ‘‘What did 
the whale say?’’ To which the boy prompt- 
ly replied: ‘‘Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian.’’ 

Another inspector, finding a class hesitat- 
ing Over answering the question, ‘‘With 
what weapon did Samson slay the Philis- 
tines?’’ and wishing to prompt them, sig- 
nificantly touched his own cheek, and 
asked, ‘“‘What is this?’’ and his action 
touching ‘‘the chords of memory,’’ the 
whole class instantly answered: ‘‘The jaw- 
bone of an ass.’’ 

Many of the comicalities in the way of 
examination answers, go a long way to 
prove that in examination blundering, as in 
many other maters, truth 1s sometimes 
stranger than fiction. At least, it seems to 
us that no invented story—supposing ex- 
amination stories ever are invented—could 
equal for ‘‘nice derangement,’’ the follow- 
ing written answer, which was actually 
given at an examination in the ‘‘specific 
subjects’ in a public elementary school 
within the metropolitan area. 

The specific subject taken was physiol- 
ogy, and the children ‘‘presented’’ in it 
were asked to ‘‘describe the processes of di- 
gestion,’’ which one of them did in this 
wise: 

‘Food is digested by the action of the 
lungs. Digestion is brought on by the 


action of the lungs having something the | 


matter with them. The food then passes 
through your windpipe to the pores, and 





thus passes of your body by evaporation. | 


We call the kidzeys the bread-basket, be 
cause it is where all bread goes to. They 
lay up concealed by the heart.’’ 

Domestic economy, as nowadays taught 
{ 


lo “children of the elementary class,’’ em 
braces a good deal of physiological jargon. 





It is a subject which affords hosts of amus- 
ing answers, though, from considerations 
of space one must here suffice. 

Thus, in reply to the question, ‘“‘Why do 
we cook our food?’’ one fifth-standard girl 
gives the delightful inconsequent reply: 
“Their of five ways of cooking potatoes. 
We should die it we eat our food roar.’’ 

On the subject of ventilation, une stu- 
dent informs us that a room should be kept 
at ninety, in the winter by a fire; in the 
summer by a thermometer; while a class- 
mate writes: ‘‘A thermometer is an instru- 
ment used to let out heat when it is going 
to be cold.’’ Another girl sets down: 
‘‘When roasting a piece of beef place it in 
front of a brisk fire, so as to congraulate the 
outside."’ 

The definitions sometimes given by chil- 
dren in reply to examination questioning, 
are, to say tbe least of it, original. After 
a reading of Gray’s Elegy, by a fourth- 
standard class, the boys were asked what 
was meant by ‘‘fretted vaults,’’ and one 
youth replied: ‘‘The vaults in which those 
poor people were buried; their friends came 
and fretted over them.’’ Asked what he 
understood by ‘‘elegy,’’ another boy in the 
same Class answered: ‘‘Elegy is some poe- 
try wrote out for schools to learn, like 
Gray’s Elegy.’’ 

A class of girls, who had read a passage 
from Evangeline, were told to write out 
the meaning of ‘‘the torge,’’ and these 
were among the answers: ‘‘A firnist in a 
blacksmith’s chop.’’ ‘‘A firnist in a black- 
smith.’’ ‘The village smithy’s anvil.’’ 
‘The dust that rises from the floor of a 
blacksmith’s.”’ 

A schoolboy habit of placing upon a 
question some literal meaning other than 
that intended by the examiner, often leads 
to answers as Curious as unexpected. Thus, 
an inspector, testing a class upon their 
knowledge of the succession of the kings of 
Israel, asked the boy to whose turn it had 
come to be questioned: 

“And who came after Solomon?’’ To 
which the youngest replied: ‘‘The Queen of 
Sheba, sir.’’ Asked what were the chief 
ends of man, another boy replied, ‘His 
head and feet;’’ and a third, questioned as 
to where Jacob was going when he was ten 
years old, replied that he was ‘‘going on 
for eleven.”’ 

One specially unimaginative juvenile, 
called upon to say for what the Red Sea 
was famous, answered, ‘‘Red herrings!’’ 
but, perhaps, the most startling answer ot 
this kind was that of the boy, who, when 
asked what was meant by an unclean spirit, 
responded, ‘‘A dirty devil, sir.’’ 

To the type of answers here in view, be- 
longs that of the little girl, daughter of a 
watchmaker, who having repeated that she 
‘‘renounced the devil and all his works,’’ 
and being asked, ‘‘What do you understand 
by all his works?’’ she answered: ‘‘His in- 
side.’’ 

———>— + a -- 


— (brains of old. 


Live this day as if the last. 

Men willingly believe what they wish to 
be true, 

Self-control lies at the foundation 
character, 

Our pleasant vices make instruments to 
scourge us, 

The eternal stars shine out as soon as it 
is dark enough. 

Behavior is a mirror in which every one 
shows his Image. 

What is becoming is honorable, and what 
is honorable is becoming, 

A vulgar man courts publicity with the 
hope of wedding notoriety. 

The loss of a beloved connection awakens 
an interest in heaven before unfelt. 

He who gives himself airs of importance 
exhibits the credentials of impotence, 

With the wind of tribulation God sepa- 
tates, in the foorof thesoul, the chaff from the 
corn, 

When you have learned to listen, you 
have already acquired the rudimente of a good edu- 
cation. 

Our sweetest experiences of affection are 


meant to be suggestions of that realm which is the 
home of the heart, 


of the 


There are vices which have no hold upon 


us, but in connection with others; and which, when 
you cut down the trunk, fall like the branches 
When you see & man with a great 
N r wi ye 
few are a a “ 1 
ir m 4 and 4 -u a 


Femininities, 
; ae are only proper when the 


Golden brown stockings are coming into 


preference. 


Mistletoe isa new leap year trimming 
for young ladies’ hats. 


Arkansas City hasa ‘“‘lady’’ who runs a 
milk wagon In that town. 


At a recent ball in New York there 
were 10,000 newly cut roses. 


Egg shells crushed and shaken in glass 
bottles half filled with water will clean them 
quickly, 

There are 50 New York widows who 
possess individual fortunes ranging from §1, 000,000 
to 615, 000, 000, 

It is customary in Sweden to hang the 
door-key up outside the house to show that the fam- 
lly is not at home, 

Leavenworth claims to have a house 
wherein dwell in perfect harmouy 18 Intelligent, 
marriageable young ladies, 

The best application for the improve- 
ment of the countenance isa mixture in equal parts 
of serenity and cheerfulness, 

The Empress ot Brazil is outspoken in 
her denunciation of the slaughter of birds for the 
manufacture of feather trimmings. 


Modesty is the best appendage of so- 
briety, and Is to chastity, to temperance, and to bu- 
mility as the fringes are to a garment, 


Many a poor woman thiaks she can do 
nothing without a husband, and when she gets one 
she finds she can do nothing with him. 


This advertisement appeared in a French 
paper: ‘*Youn, lady, large fortune, one fault, wants 
ahusband,.’’ The ‘‘fault’’ was a wooden leg, 


The lace curtains in the Robert Garrett 
mansion at Baltimore cost $200 a yard, and some of 
the carpets are actually worth their weight in gold. 

‘Aunt Esther’’ Bennett, of Delaware 
county, N. Y., now 80 years old, wove 251 yards of 
carpet last year, and Is now engaged in spinning 
wool, 

Women are trightful gossips, we know, 
saysacypic; but, if they were not, husbands would 
missadeal of entertaining information about the 
neighbors, 


Pulverize loaf sugar and cover the sur- 
face of your Jelly to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch, This will prevent mould, even If the jellies 
be kept tor years. 


A celebrated Frenchwoman once wrote 
the following brief letter to her hasband: ‘I com- 
mence because | have nothing to do; I Gnish because 
I have nothing to say.’’ 

A book agent tried to sell a Pittsburg 
woinan a volume entitled ‘‘The Art of Speech,’’ but 
she cast such a withering look upon him that the 
wretch sluunk away in shame, 


The belle ot the evening at a party in 
Dayton, O., gathered herself together for a sneeze, 
and when the explosion came a glasseye and a set of 
false teeth shot across the room, 

There is a thrifty woman living at Briar 
Creek, Pa. Not long ago her husband died, and she 
took the headstone from his first wife's grave and 
had it dressed over and relettered for his crave, 

An old philosopher says that he has often 
seen a nan pleased at belng thought to be In advance 
of his age, but thathe bad never heard of a woman 
who was pleased at belnug supposed to be in advance 
of her age. 

Queen Victoria taboos the electric light 
in all her palaces because her personal triends, most 
of whom are very well matured women, protest that 
oll lamps are the only things which make their com- 
plexions passable. 

All the valuable varieties of rose bushes 
cau be procured from nurserymen, and at a_low 
There 1s no fowering plant that adds so much 
Every tront yard 





cost, 
beauty to a home as does the rose. 
shuuld be full of them, 


Among the passengers by the steamship 
Britannia were several young girls who sald they 
had come to America to marry men whom they had 
never seen, The intended bridegrooms falled to 
meet them, and the girls were detained at Castle 
Garden, 

To clean kid gioves stretch them on'a 
clean plece of paper or a wooden hand, and apply 
benzine with a plece of cotton or flannel, Ap- 
ply the benzineina circular direction, Dry with 
blotting paper. By exposure to the air all traces of 
smell will speedily disappear. 


Daughter: ‘‘There is only one thing 
more astonishing than the readiness with whieh 
Ned gave uptobaceo when we became engaged,’’ 
Mother: ‘‘What Is that astonishing thing?’ 
Daughter: ‘The rapidity with which he took It up 
again as s00n as we were married .’? 


We always thought that Berlin was one 
of the most correct cities in Germany; and It is 
therefore rather startiing to hear thata young lady 
is driving a cab there, and, being pretty, she asks 
thrice the ordinary fare, because sie site by the aide 
of her passenger while she drives him. 


Burmese women, though not #0 well 
educated as the men, are nevertheless wonderful 
managers, A farmer's wite will carry out the sale 
of the whole rice crop to the agent, and generally 
strikes a becter bargain than the farmer would him- 
{f the village constable is away, the wife will 
n together, stop a fight, 
od them off ty the lock-up 


self, 
Ket the policeie 
offenders, ani #¢ 
in iv. 


arrest the 


on her 
own responsi 


end of 





It is always advisable to hear the 

@ sentence \ terary 

t ) I dy a ept my 
. “ 


__ Fasculinities, 


An honest man’s the noblest work of 
Goa, 


Breach-of-promise suits are now called 
**white-mailing’*’ attacks, 


It isan easy thing to be a philosopher, 
but It is hard to make it pay, 


A man may be able to paint a town red 
from end to ead, and yet possess none of the cardi- 
nal virtues, 

A Japanese tailor holds his cloth with 


his toes; a carpenter holds and turns about bis wood 
with his feet, 


‘Is there a cure for snoring?’ asks an 
inquirer. Yes; marry a woman with a temper. 
She'll cure you, 


The first degree of folly is to think one- 
self wise; the next, to tell others so; the third, to 
despise all counsel, 


In the society of the young we usually 
find less hypucrisy than in that of the old, though 
more vanity and conceit, 


The latest addition to the American re- 


pertory of secial inventiveness is **the rainy-day 
boy who loans umbrelias.'' 


It is the unscrupulous and slippery man 
whose suspects roguery in every quarter and rid- 
tcules the idea of disinterestedness, 


An Eastern man paralyzed a Colfax 
storekeeper by asking for three cents’ worth of sugar 
and tendering in payment three ovue-cent stamps. 


Tne Turks believe amber to be an infal- 
lible gaard against the injurious effects of nicotine; 
hence its extensive use for the mouth-pleces of 
pipes. 


A contest overa seatin the Maryland 
Legislature is going on between two men who bear 
the striking names respectively of Scayge anid 
Sasscer, 


A bit of Chinese philosophy runs as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Observe not the stranger in thy melon patch 
too closely, Inattention is often the highest form of 
civility.’’ 


In China love-making follows marriage, 
and laste only about three days after the ceremony, 
For this reason old women, tnatead of the young, 
are the belles of society, 


Cardinal Manning recently said: 
**Necessity has no law, and a starving man has a 
natural right to his neighbor's bread."' This little 
text has set all England talking, 


Scarpia and Justinian are the names of 
Sarah Bernhardt's two lions, which she lets loose oc- 
casionally, One of Sarah's (riends always brings his 
revolver with him when he calls, 


An embarrassed young man who had 
just been marrie4, not knowing how to express his 
gratitude, in handing over a small fee said: ‘1 
hope to give you more next time,’’ 


‘Society owls’’ is the cognomen applied 
to the callow youths who in tourist caps and cape 
overcoats go scurrying about the streets of New 
York at night, fulfilling a dozen engagements the 
same eveniag. 


A boy who has learned that it is manly 
to be tender to the weak Is rarely a coward, for the 
strength and courage of his uature are developed by 
teaching him to protect those who cannot detend 
themselves, 


Applicant—Please, ma’am, can you help 
a poor man who Is out of work? Woman—I guess I 
can find something for youtodo, Applicant (grate 
fully)-—-Thanks, If you could give me some washiug 
to do, I'll take It home to me wife, 


The point of aim for our vigilance to 
hold in view, is to dwell upon the brightest parts ta 
every prospect, to call off the thoughts when ruaning 
upon disagreeable objects, aud strive to be pleased 
with the present circumstances surrounding us, 


Albert, a twelve-year-old lad of Sag 
Harbor, daily sits down to the table with bis father 
aud mother, grandfather and grandmother, aud 
great-grandfather and two-great grandinothers, 
He gets his second piece of ple simply by asking for 
it. 


To find one who has passed through life 
without sorrow, you must find one Incapable of lowe 
or hatred, of hope er fear -one who has ne memory 
of the past or thought of the future 
sympathy with bumanity, and no feeling in 


mon with the rest of his species, 


one whohas no 


com- 


80 surprised, Mr. 
with hau- 
*‘*Because 


“And why are you 
Sampson,’ she sald, drawiog hersell up 
teur, ‘‘thatl play the plano ao well??? 
your hands are so small, Miss Smith, that you must 
find it difficult to strike an octave,’’ Then She 
played some more for him, 


Some people are morose and dull and 
disagreeable among strangers who are always bright 
and cheerful and obliging at home, Ilold on, 
though! That doesn’t sound exactly right. We 
can'teay what the matter ls, but there Is something 
wrong about the statement somewhere, 


A judge cautioned an old negro who had 
been acquitted not to be found in bad company 
again. ‘*Much ‘bligeto yo’, marsa,’’ he replied; 
“{ allus ‘spect your adwise; but de fac am, marea, 
dat good company and bad company look so much 
alike datdis nigwah can't tell de difference untll he 
get rightin ‘em!’ 


The fact that men are wearing red neck 


scarfs and brightliinings to thelr coat sleeves, and 





man, for instance, once sald | 


that tallors puta bright-colored plece of V-shaped 
silk iu the back of the waistband of trousers, leads a 
Cincionati philosopber lo arg at men ar irift 
ing backto the days ‘‘of blue k mat, yellow 
vests, green knee breeches and lace are 


They tell in Dover, M 
ter ‘ * wome a , . 
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Recent Book jssues. 

“Laon Roch,” a romance from the Span- 
ish of B. Perez Galdos, by Clara Bell, is a 
story of extraordinary intensity of power. 
Its force and fon are almost over- 
whelming; its originality, picturesque 
vividness and large sweep of feeling are 
masterly in development. The author de- 
serves to rank h among the finest of 
sae writers of on. The romance can 
hard M fail to make a profound impression, 
or to impress all who read it with the feel- 
ing that it has placed them under the 
charm of agreat worker, Published by W. 
(iottsberger, New York. For sale by Por- 
ter & Coates, 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


The chiet interest of the unique Febru- 
ary Magazine of American History centres 
about the writings and the portraits of the 
illustrious Washington. It is substantially 
a Washington number. Major General 
Schuyler Hamilton contributes an able 
paper on “Tbe Stars in our Flag.” Another 
theme of interestis “The True Origin of 
the great Reform tu Legal Investigations,” 
and Mr. Kk. W. B. Canning contributes “A 
Memory of the Revolution.” There are 
numerous short contributions of curious 
and interesting Washingtonia, The por- 
traits and other illustrations are excelient 
The frontispiece represents Washington in 
full velvet costume, The editor in the 
opening article gives some welcome intor- 
mation about the various Washington por- 
traits—of which the magazine, prior to this 
issue, bas published eighteen. Published 
at 74.5 Broadway, New York city. 


February Wide Awake has come; bright 
with pictures and full of entertainment and 
wisdom for young tolks, (ne series of 
papers alone is enough to make the fortune 
ofa magazine, “The Children of the White 
House’ by Mra Upton, a familiar sketeh 
of the children of John Adaiws with many 
curious portraits and relics, “About Kosa 
Bonheur” by Henry Bacon is accompanied 
by copies of severe: of her pictures with a 
portrait of the ar’.st herseif in her studio. 
“My Unele Florimond” by Sidney Luska 
comes to ita third instalment. Mrs. Sher- 
wood takes “Those Cousins of Mabel's’’ to 
Richfield Springs. Olive Risley Seward 
visits the Great Wall of China; Osear May 
Adams occupies himself with sop, the 
story-teller, and many wore, The number 
is very rich, varied and interesting. <A 
kample copy can be obtained by sending 
live cents to the publishers, D, Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


The Century Magazine of the opening 
article in the February number is an in- 
teresting sketch by Theodore Rosevelt of 
“Raneh Life in the Far West,’ with illus- 
trations by Frederick Remington. In 
James Russell Lowell's paper on “Walter 
Savage Landor” is included a brief poem 
by Lowell, and an account of his visit to 
Landor at Bath in 1852. The third Rus- 
sian Prison paper by George Kennan de- 
scribes the life of the “Politicals’ in the 
famous fortress of Vetropaulovak, Dr. 
Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate, 
writes of “Astrology, Divination ana Coin- 
cidences.” General W. 'T. Sherman con- 
tributes an article on “The Grand Strategy 
ot the War of the Rebellion.”” A general 
review is presented of the chief campaigus, 
and special reference is made to bis own 
operations ia Georgia and Carolina, A 
ebaracter poem by James Whitcomb Riley, 
entitled “At the Literary,’ is illustrated by 
Kk. W. Kemble; a paper on “Pictorial Art 
on the Stage,"’ by Evangeline W. and Ed- 
win Biashtleld, is illustrated by the latter, 
There are further instalments of ©The 
Lincoln tHistory’ and of Cable's novel, 
‘Au Large,’ and Frank K. Stoekton's 
amusing sketch, “The Dusantes,"’ is con- 
cluded, The Century Co., New York. 

- >_> - = 

A Wise NATion.—Weeould learn much 
froin the Japanese if we would. The shoes 
of their children are made of blocka of 
wood secured with cords, The stocking 
resembles a mitten, having a separate place 
for the great toe, As these shoes are lilted 
only by the toes, the heels make a rattling 
soucd as their owners walk, which is quite 
stunning inacrowd. Thev are not worn 
in the house, as they injure the soft straw 
mmatsonthe floor, You leave vour shoes 
at the door. The Japanese shoes gives 
@eriect freedom to the foot. The beauty of 
the human foot i# only seen in the Japa- 
nese, They have no corns, ne ingrowing 
naila, no distorted joints, Our toes are 
cramped until they are deformed, and are 
in danger of extinction, They bave the 
full use of their toes, and to them they are 
almost like fingers. Nearly every me- 
ebanic makes use of his toes in holding his 
work, livery toe is tully developed. Their 
shoes Cort a penny, and last six monthe, 
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He Crusiep Hren.—*l say, Cholly, 
what d’ye think? I took Clara U patreet to 
the coucert the other evening and she 
asked me what an ‘opus’ waa’? “No!’ 
“Yes, she did. Butl inade her ashamed 
ot herself. L gave her a withering 
and toid her loud enough for the people 
around us to hear that an ‘opus’ «as an 
andante in crescendo time with a rallen- 


tando fugue einbellishment, and you bet I | 


crushed her 
- ei - -_ 
Titose who employ their time ill are the 
firet to complain of ite shortness, 


Sa}ar aand at 
est Dottie |} e narket aea 


Druggista 


look | 


SCHOLARS’ EXCUSES. 





(THE excuses some give for their chil- 
dren not attending school, are fre- 
quently very odd, They excuse them- 

selves in the most extraordinary episties 

sometimes, of which the following is a 

specimen: “Please, excuse May. She caught 

a cold through getting her feet wet, and [ 

must get her another pair before she can 

come to school.”’ 

When Jessie Black returned after a long 
absence, she also bore a note from her 
mother. This lady, according to ber own 
statement, had been laid up with “infor- 
mation in the back,” which necessitated 
the girl's presence at home. When, on 
reading the letter, the teacher, with the 
best intention, no doupt, hoped Bessie 
would take the same disease in her head, 
he did not consider the consequences, 

Next day, Bessie rose belore the whole 
school, and on her mother’s authority, in- 
formed him of that lady’s opinion of him, 
which was far from flattering. As he had 
little to say in self-defence, or at least failed 
to clear himself of the charge, the other 
children went bome with the ideu that he 
must be a very malevolent person indeed. 

The wonderful diseases that afflict schoo! 
children often take the teacher down, as in 
the following instance: Maggie Kee:. was 
frequently away with the neuralgia. On 
her appearance after a few day’s absence, 
the teacher greeted her with: ‘What, Mag- 
gie—neuralgia again?’ “No, sir,’’ she re- 
re er “it was not new-ralger, 
ut the same old ralger that never went 
away.”’ 

Ina certain town ramors went abroad 
that an epidemic had broken out there, 
Lizzie White lived in the street where it 
was said to have appeared, Lizzie was 
away for a week, but one morning she en- 
tered the school with her eyes swollen. 
When the teacher went to ascertain the 
cause of her trouble, she began crying and 
said: 

“We have got something in our house, 
sir,’’ “Iindeed!’’ said the teacher, drawing 
back to avoid infection. “Are any of you 
laid up with it?) ‘Yeas, sir; my mother.’’ 
“Sorry to hear that. You must go home at 
once.” Lizzie was on the point of obeying, 
when the teacher asked: “Ilias the doctor 
been there?” ‘Yes, sir.” “And what did 
he say it was?’’ “Oh, it’s a boy!’’ 

It turned out that Lizzie had got a week’s 
holiday in honor of the baby, and her whole 
trouble was having to come and leave it at 
the end of that time. 

The English gamekeeper’s son who ex- 
cused hitselt with a bold face, because he 
had been watching game, nearly escaped 
undetected. At certain seasons the game 
, molested farmers, and he was employed 
along with his father in protecting crops, 
Considering the time of year, the teacher 
war ata loss to understand what crop re- 
quired the services of Angus. 

“Are you sure you have been watching 
game?” he said. ‘(Quite sure of that.” 
The emphasis on “that” aroused suspicion. 
“What game?’’ asked the teacher. Angus 
looked crestfallen and contounded in a tno- 
ment. “What game, sir?’ Somebody whis- 
es “Marbles;”’ and Angus was obliged 
© admit the impeachment. 

A boy whose parents had just come to 
live in the neighborhood, arriving late one 
morning was called up to give an account 
ot himselt. “Where bave you been until 
this time?’ asked the teacher severely. 
“Please, sir, | bad to call at my uncle’s,’’ 
“What, you young rascal! You can have 
nounclein this town,’ said the teacher, 
with still greater severity. “I havecaught 
} you in the lie, and 1 will thrash you within 
| an ineh of your lite.’”’ “Please, sir, i’s not 

the uncle you mean,” replied the boy, wip- 
| ing his eyes; “it’s the uncle 1 have in every 
town!” 

Need it be said that he meant the pawn- 
broker. 
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BANDAGED CHILDREN’S Ey es.—"‘I must 
co and bandage Hazel’s eyes,’ said a young 
| Detroit mother who was entertaining eve- 
ning coumpany. 

“Do her eyes trouble her?” asked one of 
the friends sympathetically. 

“No, but they trouble me,” said the 
mother laughing. ‘Just so long as she can 
see a glimmer of lightshe will lie awake 
and ask questions, but as soon as I band- 
age them she goes to sleep.”’ 

Sure enough, not another word was 
heard after the little girl's eyes were tied 
up. 

ne never heard of such a thing,’ sald the 
friend. ‘Is ita punishment?” 

“Notatall. The child likes it. Thesen- 
sation gives her something to think about 
and in a moment she falls asleep.” 

‘Is it an original idea?”’ 

“It is an Indian custom,” said the hand- 
some brunette mother, “and descended to 
me from my grandmother, who was an In- 
dian princess, When I travel | always 
bandage the children's eyes when I want 
them to sleep. It acts like a charin.”’ 

- ——— aS 








Ravts.—Attention is drawn to the enor- 
mous increase in the number of rats in the 
| cellars and sewers of Paris. The sewer 
men readily catch them as they crawi along 
| the walls, and when the men come up into 
| the street after a day’s work each has a rat 
| with a string tied to its tail marching along 


teer dogs. The gamins fish the rats read- 
ily at the mouths of the sewers and, by 
skinning them while warm, can make five 


sous per dozen skins, which are ultimately | 


converted into kid gloves for dolls and 
materials tor loys, 
—_— w A 
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the flags, followed by a regiment of volun- | 
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MK. SMITH. 
have, writes a correspondent, a most in- 
telligent beagle dog to which we have 
given thisname. Sometimes an elderly 

visitor, somewhat long over his breakfast 

is finishing his neal whilst we are read- 
ing. 

On more than one occasion when this has 
been the case, the desire to tempt Smith to 
a breech of decorum has been too strong to 
be resisted. Pieces of buttered toast or 
fried bacon bave been held out to him, or 
any delicate inorsels most likely to tempt 
his appetite. 

fut I am proud to say that Smith has 
never yielded to the temptation. I feel 
him quivering with a sort of longing; but 
principle is too strong. 

There is no need for ine to lay a detain- 
ing hand upon him, he wards off tempta- 
tion himself by shutting his eyes and turn- 
ing his head away, 80 that neither by sight 
nor by smell shall he be tempted to a 
breach of rule. 

One can thus leave plates of bread and 
butter or cake witbin his reach with perfect 
confidence; he never dreams of touching 
‘them. He has been alone for an hour or 
more in a room with the remnants of after- 
noon tea on plates actually on the floor be- 
side him, and nota cruinb has been touched. 
He would no more dream of taking what 
was not ineant for him than a thoroughly 
well-trained child, 

I have a little silver-inounted Malacca 
cane that 1 sometimes carry when walking 
out with the dogs, 

This stick Smith is never allowed to 
carry, a8 histesth would leave too man 
traces behind; and his most eloquent pleed- 
ings to Lave it “just once” are always met 
with a steady denial. 

One day | bad accidentally left this cane 
lying upon the lawn, and I saw from an 
upper window a struggle of Smith’s con- 
science over his wishes that really did him 
the greatest credit. 

As he was playing about the lawn by 
himself, he suddenly came unawares upon 
this long-coveted treasure. He stopped 
and stared at it eagerly, and then looked 
carefully round hitn, 

I was hidden behind the window curtain, 
aud there was nobody in sight. Then be- 
gan the battle with himself. 

He looked at the stick; he smelt it care- 
fully all the way along; be drew back a 
little to gaze at it, and licked his lips with 
the delight of anticipation, 

Then he approached and smelt it once 
more, and it seemed just as if be must take 
it and pull itto pieces, as he loves to do, 
But all of a sudden bis better nature came 
to bis aid. 

Hie turned his back upon ternptation, and 
sat down with his head the other way, 
guarding the treasure till his mistress 
should ciaiin it, but not touching himself 
what ho knew he was not allowed to have. 

This may seem asinall victory to those 
who do not Know Simith’s passion for astick, 
but such of his friends who are aware of 
thia trait will appreciate his self-restraint. 

Smith is very unselfish, too, and gives 
many proofs of this In his dealings with 
other dogs, 

We have a little visitor with us just now, 
avery sinall pure-bred Dachsbund, callea 
Fritz, whose master and mistress are 
abroad, 

Little Fritz bas not much character of his 
own, and the chief individual trait he has 
developed is an adoration of Sunith, which 
is a little overpowering to its object. 

Whenever Stnith ties down to sleep, 
Fritz snugygles himself beside him, and 
makes a pillow of his broad back. 

tie follows him like a shadow, sits by 
him at meal-tiines, and divides his food 
with bim, Sinith yielding up, in the most 
angelic way, Nany morsels thrown to him. 

Hie alno extends this infatuation to 
Sinith’s possessions, and looks upon them 
as iis, 

Sinith basa treasured kennel of his own 
—a kenvel that he loves with his tife. Itiaa 
stnall cask, that stands raised upon bricks 
under the mounting platform in the yard. 
It has a south aspect, gets all the sun, com- 
inands tie stable and yard, and from its 
élevated position gives to its possessor a 
pleasant sense of dignity. 

When Fritz caine, a similar cask was 
allotted to him, and placed beside the 
mounting block on the ground, 80 that the 
two dogs tnight be close together. 

But nothing will satisfy Fritz save the 
sole possession of Smith’s kennel, Smith 
will always let him come in beside bim, 
but there really is not accommedation for 
both, and when that arrangement bas been 
tried a little while it ends by Fritz’s getting 
out again, and sitting whimpering outside; 
whereupon, alter a short time, Smith will 
come out of bis own accord, and take the 
despised lower kennel, giving up his own 
high and cosy nook beneath the block to 
his grasping little companion, 

This is the more generous on his part be- 
cause he is not fond of Fritz, who persecutes 
him sadly sometimes, but only tolerates 
him on the score of his insignificance and 
feebleness, 


— c <> ___ 








SAMUEL WetatTs, of Albany, Ga, left 
| his pet owl and his wile’s pet cat in the 
| S4me room together the other day while he 
| went out fora walk. When he returned he 
} discovered evidences that the cat had been 
devoured by the voracious ow! and that the 
owl had died of eating too much cat 


meat. 
no o o—_— - 
I Sa Kind ypocrisy by which 
ama joes not y deceive the world, but 
r € 1 8ES himeeif; that hy po- 
risy w icéalis his own heart from 
him, 





MARRIAGE IN TIROL.—It is the custom in 


Tirol for aman, when he is en to be 
married, to wear a bouquet in bh The 
danse! gives him every day or two a fresh 
bouquet picked from the flower- in her 


window. Should she prove fickle and jiit 
the swain, the other young men of the vil. 
lage assemble under her window and 
throw down the flower- pots, 

A stranger wonders, on seeing so many 
men with bouquets stuck in their hate,wh 
they do not marry, espeécia!ly as not a tew 
of them are what we call “old bachelors,” 
The explanation is that the village com- 
inune will not allow any person to marry 
unless he can show that he has laid by a 
sum of money sufficient to support a fam- 
ily. 

"4 lady traveling tnrough Tirol in a stell- 
wagen, a cross between a diligence and an 
omnibus, overbeard the driver talking to a 
man at bis side on the box, and complain- 
ing of bis occupation. He had worked 
hard tor many years, he said, to get money 
enough to marry; but the sum was far be- 
low what it must be before the commune 
would give him permission to inarry the 
woman he was engaged to. It increased so 
slowly that he did not know if he should 
ever get the coveted permission. 

The lady’s heart softened towards the 
poor fellow, and she gave him a large 
pourbore, or drink-money, a8 the fee is 
called, Sometimes a dozen or more of en- 
gaged young men and women, despairing 
of ever getting money enough to secure the 
comtmune’s perinission, go on a pilgrimage 
to Rome, begging their way on toot. When 
there, they are married; but on theirreturn 
to their native village they are fined, as a 
punishment for breaking the law. 


ALL over New York news stands con- 
taining papers may be seen at all hours of 
the day unattended. Customers walk up 
to them, make their selection of a paper, 
throw down the “change’’ for it and walk 
away. Itoften happens that the customer 
has a larger coin than will pay for the paper 
selected, in which case he will make his 
own change from the coins thrown on the 
table by others, 

The proprietor of the stand may be with- 
in hearing distance, but frequently is a 
block away. No one ever thinks of look- 
ing for him, and bis experience has taught 
him that the average honesty of mankind 
is above the price of a newspaper. 

Se 

UNDER a recent decision of the North 
Caro!ina Supreme Court, a judge in that 
State bas issued a warrant for the arrest of 
a man for committing an assault with a 
deadly weapon, ‘to wit, a certain vicious 
and large bulidog.’’ 

— EE EE Sd 

What is called moderation is sometimes 
feebleness or incapacity. 


W ANAMAKER’S. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30, 1888. 


Forethoughtful people who think more of 
getting good, substantial, worthful articles 
ata fraction of the common price than of 
being atthe very tip top of every wave 
crest of Fashion tind a rich reward by look- 
ing about the store these days. When 
goods of any sort get a little behind the 
fashion or the season, down go the prices. 

Thrifty buyers watch for such chances, 

This is their harvest time. 





SENSATION IN SUITINGS, 52-1N., FINE ALL- 
JA. wool stuil, excetlent quality, 0c, Precisely what 
we have been selling for $1, and good value at, that. 
Mixed or broken checks; various favorite shades 
%-in. Cheviot Sulting in mixtures and plaids; 
modest colors, suitable for tinmediate and Spring 
wear; Decents. Words enough to set it flying. 


] lack Serge Foule, A new arrival. Every fibre 
fine wooi. Softto the touch, yet rirm and crisp 
under finger pressure. 40 in. wide, 37':c. A before 
unheagl of price for such goods, 
ww A BLESSING THAT BLANKETS AND COAL 
are pot both dear, A little money will buy a 
great deal of Blanket Just now, 

Orof Comfortable, ‘*Tuck in'’’ Comfortables, S4 
inches square blg enough to cover the biggest bed and 
have something to spare— $3.75. Turkey-red medal- 
lion centre, and filled with pure carded cotton, 

( OLD WEATHER CoME Too LATE TO SAVE THE 
prices of Furs, Prices are by the almanac. 
Everytoing ts down more or less: 
Beaver Gauntlets, $3.50 from $5.00, 
Beaver Gauntlets, 9.00 from $7.50, 
Beaver Muttlers, $5 from $6, 
Beaver Mudilers, $6 from és, 
Goat Robes, %, 87, and $10, 
Prairie Wolt Robes, $12 and $15, 
Mountelu Wolf Robes, $20 and $25, 
Catch the price idea from these. The sag is as much 
in Russian Circulars, Fur-lined Circulars, and such 
things, astu Driving Furs, 
if URRAH TIME FOR SKATERS. SKATES 
any proved sort, @l to %, 
Hee BLANKETS AND LAP ROBES, $8.30 
to ee. 
De COLLARS OF EVERY SORT. A VERY 
good imitation Patent Leather Collar for 2 


cents; then up andup to $. Dog Blankets, §1 to 
$83.5. Harness, $1.15 to $6.75, 


book News for February ready this week. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 











Humorous. 











SEASONING. 





A little boy, a pair of skates, 
A hole tn the ice and goiden gates. 


The surgeon grins 
From ear to ear, 

The sliding track 
At last is here. 


*Tis now the festive skater 
Doth cut the figure 2, 

And limgeth homeward, later, 
Stiff-limbed and black and biue. 


A man on teed sidewalks may slip in his traces 
And fall like a carioad of sin; 

But though his neck’s broken in fifty-two places, 
He'll get up with a laugh and a grin. 


—U. N. None, 





A stowaway—The glutton. 
A very troublesome young lady—Mis- 


understood, 


The same thing strikes men differently — 
snowballs, for instance, 


There is not much color to gin, yet it can 
scarce\y be called a sober tint. 


Why is an unsteady man like an un- 
steady light?— Because hels apt to go out of nig hts 


‘It is so cold in Sweden,”’ said a returned 
traveler, ‘‘thatin winter time I Invariably put on 
my gloves to wash with, 


Real estate is so high at Wichita, Kansar, 
that bootbiacks, It is said, will give vou a ‘‘shine’? 
and pay you a dollar for the mud on your boots, 


Scientists say that the savage has a moe 
acute sense of smell than civilized people. When 
two savages get together how they must suffer. 


New York man, smilingly, shaking 
hands: ‘‘Excuse my glove.’’ Boston acquaintance, 
frigidly: *‘Ah! certainly. Excuse my spectacles,’? 


Some people are so sanguine in this 
world that they think they can plant a handful of 
seed in a snowdrift and gather « carload of, straw- 
berries the day after the first thaw, 


The ancient proverb says: ‘‘You cannot 
get more out of a bottle than you putinit.’* That's 
anerror, Besides what he puts in hecan get a head- 
ache, a sick stomach and perhaps 10 daysin the 
lockup. 


Never imagine yourself not to be other- 
wise than what it mightappear to others that what 
you were or might have been was not otherwise than 
what you had been would have appeared to them tu 
be otherwise, 


A joker says an expeditious mode of get. 
ting up a row is to carrya long ladder on your 
shoulder in a crowded thoroughfare, and every to~ 
~amentaturn round to see if any one is making 
faces at you, 


A New York gentleman returning home 
ata late hourls halted by a mendicant. ‘*Whata» 
you mean by begging on the streets at this hour of 
the night??? “Don't worry about me, I always 
carry a latch key.’’ 


Photographer, to sitter: ‘‘You're sure the 
position you occupy now is the one you want?’ 
Sitter: *‘Yes, positive.’’ Photographer: ‘Just vo 
make double sure, won't you come here and look in 
the camera and see?’ 


“This world was made in six days,’’ 
sald the parson. ‘*That may be,'’ replied the scol- 
fer; **but itcouldn’t have been done by contract un- 
less public officials were a good deal different from 
what they are in these days.’’ 


‘“‘What two beautiful children! Are 
they twins?*’ said an old bachelor to an Austin lady 
with twochildren.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, they are twins, ’* re- 
plied the lady. ‘'Excuse my curiosity, madam, but 
are you the mother of both of them?’’ 


‘‘When am I going to get that new suit 
of clothes | ordered 3 weeks age?’’ asked Gilhovley 
of his tailor, Herr Schneider, ‘*Choost sv svon as 
you pays for dot oder suit | makes you last year.’’ 
**But, my geod fellow, I can’t afford to walt that 
long.’’ 


During 4 trial for assault in Arkansas, a 
club, a rule, an axe-handle, aknifeand a shot-cgun 
were exhibited as the instruments with which the 
ceed wasdione, It was also asserted that the man 
defended himself with a revelver, a scythe, a pltch- 
fork, achisel, a hadsaw and adog. The jury unani- 
mously decided that they would have given a dollar 
aplece to see such a bully fight, 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Manual of all Diseases, 
By F. HUMPHREYS, ™. D. 


RICHLY BOUND IN 
CLOLH and GOL! 


Mailed Free. 
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Difficult Breathing... 
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FouRTEEN MISTAKES.— W bat have been 
termed ‘the fourteen mistakes of life,’’ are 
given as follows: “It is a great mistake 
to set up our own standard of right and 
wrong, and judge people accordingly; to 
measure the enjoyment of others by our 
own; to expect agg he of opinion in 
this world; to look for ju t and ex- 
perignee in youth; to oulenne @ to mould all 
- tions alike; not to yield in immate- 

trifies; to look for perfection in our own 
pon ben to worry ourselves and others with 
what cannot be remedied; not to alleviate 
all that needs alleviation as far as lies in our 
pees not to make allowances for the in- 
rmities of others; to consider everything 
im bie that we cannot perform; to be- 
lieve only what our finite minds can grasp; 
to expect to be able to understand every- 
thing. The greatest of mistakes is to live 
for time alone, when any moment tmay 
launch us into eternity.” 
0 

MorTives are betterthan actions. Men 
driitt into crime. Of evil they do more 
than they contemplate, and of good they 
copteiwwpiate inore than they do. 

—_—_———— 
Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of og 
from that loathevene disease, Catarrh, an 
vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a prescription which wit! 
cured and saved him from death. An 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to Prof. 
J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 


A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
money and secure the best 
ae lady knows and appre- 
clates, the privilege of hav- 
ing « few remnants of rib 
bon,handy for the thousand 
end one tasty and usefu 
purposes for which such 
goods are used, and 
























: ma 
Sricing thelr tastes is 
this direction. Kealiz- 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
aoe a ones ha 
T™! uses 
~ yy og hich 
would be willina 
to dipone of in bulk, 
for a emall fraction of 
thelr cost, to any one 
— of purchasing 
largely, we instituted s 
search, resulting in ow 
obtaining the entire 
stock of Silk and Satin Hibbon Remnants of severa! 
of the largest of these houses, w pp fy These 
goods may be depended upon as ing to be found, 
best stores Fe ‘Vet ones 
Ww couuretancwn. te aine+ Pm 
beautiful, elegant, choice goods absolutely free. e ‘Eels ce ea 
pended thousands of dollars in this direction, — can offer an iim 
Srenes ly, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent er , adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, sca dress trim 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., etc. Bome of these remnants range 
three yards and upwards in length. Though remnants, all th- 
pamoos new and late styles, and may be depended on as beauti 
ned, fashionable and elezant. How to get a box con. 
rr Complete A of these ele- 
s 


—— by ua, is acknowledged, by those pom ns ent to judge, to be 
al of the kind ‘n ihe — B, i. and hand 
some ustrated ; regular pric’: T5e. 4 per nd 35 cents and 
we will send it to you fora tr:! year, a “vil also send free a 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscripti ms and 2 boxes, 65 cta.; 4 subscrip- 
tions and 4 boxes, ‘gL. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for lens 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join you thereby getting 4eubscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes, The above offer is 
based on this fact :—those who read the periodical referred to, for 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; it ie in 
afte Tr years, and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer in order to at once secure 250,000 new subscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with a 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so. the money required is but a small frac- 
tion of the price you would have to pay atany store fora much 
smaller assurtment of far inferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known: 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. Safe 7 
——— Money refunded to any one not perfectly satiefi 
tter cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appearagain. 
Address, H. HAL LETT & CO, PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Odorless Frying-pan, 
Warranted to cook ONIONS, Beetsteak, ete., 
any smell or fumes escaping In the room. 
inducements: sells atstent, Agents wanted, 
fomen canvassers for Dr. Seott's 


MORGAN MFG. ©OV., Ka.amazoo, Mich, 
100 gear 
CENT Genuine Electric Belts, Brush - 
es.ete. Lady agents wanted forklectricCorsets. Quick 
sales, Write at once lor ierms, Dr. Scott, 42 B' way, N Y 


without 
Liberal 


PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 


R. DOLLARD, = 
* 
513 \ p ' 
CHESTNUT 8T., oe 
Philadelphia. fg 
Premier Artist 





IN HAIR. 


luventor of the celebrated GOMSAMAHR VEA 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC HAND 
TOUPEES, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen «& 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 


FOR WIG8, INCHES. TOUPEES AND BCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCHES. 

bh e No, 1, From ferchead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 


over the head to neck, 
o. 3. From ear to ear 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear te ear the head. 

round the forehead, 
He has ep ready for sale a s 
Gents’ Wi ee, Ladies’ 
Frizettes, Srald ris, eic., 
tured, and as cheap as an 
Union, Letters from any 
celve i attention. 


No. 2. Over forehead ae 
far as required, 


pondte Stock of 


wenaite Half Wigs, 
tifully manufac- 
an ew A, in the 
of the world wil! re- 


180SILK FRINGE, Hidden Name, Chromo, Eacort& 
ee en, Verses, Songs, Serap Mictures, Aots 
E Outht & King, ie, BLAKE & CU., Mowtowese, Conn 
ge saunyh 
FU HIDDEN NAME CARDS s04 rer stfit, ali for 
two conta. APITOL CARD COMPANY mbus, 


CARDS Set of ‘Berap Pictures, one 
checte iar 
A MONTE. Agents Wanted. 90 best se! 
{ng articles ip the w rid. l sample —_ 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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_THE 

ec4a’s Patent I SHIONED Earm Deums Perfeetiy 

Restore the ) Hearing, i f “ 

isible mf< ar 4 sin posi 

| pon verunts r ee Sees ward distinctly Bend for 
ij Ulustrat + nonials, FREE. Addressorca c 
P, disc "85238 jrosdway, New York, Mention this papen 


EDUCATIONAL, 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De Saussare, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benedt of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

In addition to the most approved sanitary condi- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating an: 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy ot 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations. 

All household arrangements will be specially adap'- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E. Arnold, the well known pianist, wil! 
conduct the ical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, $300 at th: 
opening of the year, and $200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted illness, 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which wil! 
in no case exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar, 

Mrs, DeSaussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
REV. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stamford, (1. ) 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. | 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv- | 
ing Place, N. Y. 








Trustees of Vassar ( ewe. 

Miss ABBY F. GOODBELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar College. 

Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 

Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 

Pror,. I. C. COOLEY, Vassar College. 

Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 

Missks BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogentz, Pa. 

Rev. C. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague at, , Brook!) 

PrRoF, ROB'T R. RAY MON D, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 

Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

HON. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 

Mr. W. P. HALLIDAY, Vairo, LI, 

Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Lil, 

Mr, F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carolina, 


EVERY MONTH. 
1,000 LIVE AGENTS Tart ey 
atonce. Our Agent’sOutfit 


i Satin-Lined Casket tot Silverware, 





sent free. riteforit. Ad arose Wallin 
ford Silver “Wallingterd C ll 
Your Name printed on 3O Mixed Cards, anc 100 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Bither sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit ruEE. Terms reek. Address, Inu & Co., Angueia, Meine 





ADY AGENTS clear ‘q50 monthiv, selling ovr 
4 Orth brated MADAME IDKAN’S SPINAL SUPrCOKT- 
ING * ORSKTS. Noexperience required, Exclusive 


territory given, Illustrated cataloyue free, $4 5AM 
PLE FREE to Agents. 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO,, 


300 Urondway, New York 


P WANTED, $255 week and expens« 
4 patd, Steady work New poor Sent 
tree J.P UILL ACO Augusta. Me. 


Or. Schenck’s 
Mandrake Pills 


PURELY VECETABLE 
AND STRICTLY RELIABLE. 


They act DIRECTLY and PROMPT- 
Ly on the Liver and Stomach, 
restoring the constipated organs 
to healthy activity, and are a 
positive and perfectly safe cure 
for Constipation, Liver Com- 
plaint, Sick Headache, Bilious- 
ness, and all other diseases ari- 
sing from a disordered condi- 
tion of the Liver and Stomach. 
They are the only reliable vege- 
table Liver Pill sold. 


They are Perfectly HARMLESS. 
They are PURELY VEGETABLE. 
TRY THEM. 


For Sale by all Drugwiste 
3 boxes for 65 eta; or sent by mail, portage free. ou 
receiptof price. Dr J.U. Schenck & Son, Phila! a 


Price 25 cta. per bow 


You can make 





rg) " 
Phe 





It will « at ye 


serap Pictures, 10c, Ray ¢ ard © 0.€ lintonville, Ct | 





1S A POSITIVE CURE 
For all these Pataful Complaints and Weaknesses 
Re common among the 


Ladies of the World, 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflarnmation and Ulerra- 
tion, Falling and displacements, aleo Bpinal Weakpom 
end is particularly adapted to the Change of Lite 

it will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus tn an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancercur 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use 

It removes faintness, Natulency, destroys all craving 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the ston ach. 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplesentess, Depression and Indig« 


for 





That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, wei hten 1 
backache, is always permanently cured by Itaue. 
It will at all times, and uncer all elreumetances set In 


harmony with the laws that govern the female ej ten. 
For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Comy lie 

unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answere!. Ade 

in confidence LYDIA EF. PINKITAM, LYNN, ASS 


mw“ 


Lydia EF, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLA, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and turpidity of the liver, 2 cts per box 


——Sold by all Druggists.—— 
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beantiful Cbasate 
latn(solld gold) 
Watcha Fstn 
worth at retail, MELO; 
the thirl_s Moliag 
Gold Watch 14 Chain +" MAO Ve 
fourth will receive on eleveant salid gale & she 
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Latest Fashion I’hases. 

The season has had many noted wed- 
dings. This gives an impetus to fashion, 
and has bad the result of producing sev- 
eral novelties in every line of business, 
which would otherwise have crept out 
more tardily. 

The new morning and evening gowns, 
jackets and mantles, hats and bonnets, as 
well as smaller details, such as hose, 
muffs and veils, are all well launched, so 
that the emporiums of such things, which 
are just now busy with customers, are 
tempting in the extreme. 

Stripes, many of them very broad, are 
certainly popular again for this winter; but 
they are soft in appearance, being mostly 
composed of a number of narrow lines, 
hbarmoniousiy blended. Some of the wool- 
len materials have stripes of trise velvet, 
with encircling designs of leaves, in soft 
shades, These are only used for akirta, 
and made up with plain material for bo- 
dice and drapery. 

tiold embroidery is used on dark gowns, 
both woollen and of richer fabrica, Panels 
and walstooata, cull, and other styles of 
trimming, are of rich gold embroidery, and 
even the hats and bonnets are ornamented 
with i. This notion comes to usa from 
Paris, where this style—essentially Rus- 
sian, and called a la Romanol!—is becom- 
ing popular for sinart costumes, 

For evening wear there is a colored 
woollen crepe, introduced by a tew of the 
leading houses of business, which is in 
lovely colors, nearly three-quarters of a 
yard wide, and not expensive in price. It 
ie made up with the gold embroidery, lace, 
or watered silk ribbons. 

There are two decided items of fashion 
which sre rapidly gaining ground, One 
is the braided skirts, and the other the 
“pinked”’ ones. In the former there are 
dark blue braided with black, gray with a 
darker shade, red with deep red, ete. The 
oraid is put on by its edge, which gives it 
a raised appearance. 

One style of gown has the entire plain 
full skirt braided up to about the knees in 
front, where a short drapery crosses it and 
falls into the folds atthe side and back. 
The front of the bodice and the tops of the 
sieeves are braided, Other skirts have 
braided panels, There is usually a plain 
row of broad braid near the edge of the 
#kirt, and the finer braiding seems to rise 
from it' Children’s winter frocks are 
braided, and very smart they look, 

Braiding Is becoming quite fashionable 
work for both children’s and adults’ wear. 
Giold braiding on white is being used for 
panels of evening gowns, but the darker 
colors 6n dark materials are naturally by 
far the most general. 

Braiding the crowns of hata and bonnets, 
and the outsides of muffs, is also dune. 
Braided jackets, plain or edged with a fold 
of beaver, golden seal, or gray fur, are 
quite novel, and this is also being practiced 
by amateur hands, after the article has 
b en out out by a tailor and tacked to- 
gether, 

Close-titting braided waistcoats now take 
the place of the full vests of last summer, 
and they are generally mado separate trom 
the bodice, so they can be changed. 
look well with the loose fronted 
and jack ets, 

W hite ones, braided with gold, are worn 
with adark gown. The “pinked out” scal- 
loped edges of tunics and skirts are very 
They are often in double 
rows, and sometioes rest on a band of vel- 
vet. 

A pretty gown consists of a cloth skirt in 
dark blue, with a tunic and bodice ot 
stuoke-gray cloth, left open up one wide, 
with a double row of “pinked"’ scallops all 
round, and strapped across with thick gray 
cord in the form of a St. Andrew's cross, 
with knot and endsin the centre, talling 
down on the blue underskirt, which shows 
through this wide opening. 

The sleeves, collar,and fronts of the bodice 
are all ‘pinked,’”’ and the waistcoat is of 
dark biue corduroy. There are mantles 
of beaded and braided cloth, but plush is 
# ill a favorite. 

From Paris comes the news that several 
tashionable French brides have recently 
been married in white cloth gowns, prin- 
etpally the smooth, shiny-faced Venetian 
cloth. The bodice and square train are of 
the cloth, the latter edged with a full pleat- 
ing of white braid, while a ruche of white 
velvet and a band of silver passementerie 
is jaid all round it. The front of bodice 
skirt is sometimes of old 


They 
bodices 


ornamental, 


and (;reek or 


Venetian guipure, or of embroidered silver | 
| 


on cloth 


Simpler costumes are made with a sh 
walking-length akirt, the waistcoat “ 
ver embroidery, with revers iff al 


ar of white veivet 


A bride, who is destined to become an Em- 
press of China, bas bad such a wonderous 
trousseau prepared for her, that it reads 
like the Arabian Nights, or some gorgeous 
fairy tale. 

One Court dress, to be worn on gran occa- 
sions, is of dark biue satin, with borders of 
rich gold embroidery, and large dragons 
embroidered all over it, while down the 
front the words “‘Wan Fu” (Eternal Hap- 
piness), and ‘‘Wan Shon"’ (Eternal Life), 
are worked in real gold thread. 

An apron, tor grand occasions, is of red 
and blue satin, elaborately embroidered all 
over with gold, and trimmed with otter 
skin. A bandkerchief, which is part of the 
costume, and is worn in the waist-belt, is 
bright green silk, richly worked in gold, 
with tassels of strung jewels and yellow 
ribbons, 

Perhaps the most wonderful item of all 
is the best Court hat, which has the crown 
of red velvet, from which rises a large but- 
ton composed of three sections, each of 
which has three large pearls of great beau- 
ty, and seventeen small ones, the whole 
surmounted witha very large pear!, sup- 
porting a phoenix in gold. Several gold 
phonix surround the button, each en- 
crusted with a cal’s-eye, seven large and 
twenty-one small pearls. At the back of 
the hat, below the button, a gold pheasant 
with a cat’s-eye, and sixteen pearls in it, is 
placed. The tail of the bird is divided into 
five parts, and set with 302 small and five 
large pearls, forming ¢. pendant, the centre 
ot which is composed of a fine lapis lazuli, 
surrounded by pearls. At the of the pend- 
ant, a large coral hangs. 

The rim of this wonderful hat is sable, 
and there ia a collar attached to the back of 
it, the outside of which is sable, the lining 
ot yellow silk, with strings ornamented at 
the ends with diamonds. 

Ked plush bonnets, with Alsatian bows 
of black watered silk, are stylish and be- 
coming. A great many bonnets are trimmed 
with fur. 

Hats are very varied in shape; some, 
composed of a sort of camel's hair, bave a 
wide band of dark velvet of the same color 
edging them, and the material drawn up 
and apparently sewn with worsted in large 
cross-bar stitches, The gray hats are de- 
cidedly popular, but the red ones are more 
generally becoming. 

Colored handkerchiefs are still popular, 
and it is anuch the custom to buy several 
colored ones, cut them in half trom corner 
to corner, and join the odd halves together, 
so that, when they are tucked into the bo. 
dice, two colors peep out. Red arid blue, 
pink and brown, old gold and gray, are all 
favorite mixtures, 

A tea-gown of cream China silk, with the 
gray feathery fur now so fashionable, and 
long yellow ribbons; a dressing-gown of 
white cashmere, trimmed with brown fur, 
and tied with wide white ribbons, and a 
dressing jacket of quilted red Surah, are 
among the many tashionable novelties of 
the season. 

Pretty new knicknacks are always in re- 
quest. Among pencils, there are lucifer 
matches, half sticks of sealing-wax, burnt 
at one end, cigarettes, tennis racquets, 
cricket sturnps, all exact copies in minia- 
ture of the originals, 

A usetul little article, a revival of an old 
model,is the automatic candle extinguisher, 
which is seif-acting. It is an ornamental 
embossed brass band, placed round the 
candle, with an extinguisher attached. 
When the candle burns down to the top of 
the band the extinguisher falls, and puts 
out the light. For travelers, the portable 
candlestick 18 a useful gif. It takes to 
pieces, and packs up into a small space, 
Sometimes in traveling a candlestick is 
much needed, and this one is ornamental, 
and is supposed to fit ordinary-sized can- 
dles, obtainable anywhere. 





Odds and Ends, 
TABLES AND TABLE COVERS. 

The informal arrangement of present 
day drawing-rooms and boudoirs has led 
to the production of tiny tables of all shapes 
and kinds, and from the expensive and 
serviceable octagon or circular kettle- 
drum, to the tuck-aways of every shape 
and size, and that latest introduction, the 
pretty triple water lily, these useful ad- 
juncts to the plenishings of one’s home are 
now obtainable throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, the parcel post 
coming heipfully to the succor of very out- 
of-the-way country folk. 





Similar to those which were in 
days of Rameses 1300 B. C. 


use in the 
The originals 


of these delightful little tables were dug 
up at Thebes, and with the stools belong 
ng to them are probably the oldest ex 
ainpies of furniture extant. 

' In the copies of the tables and stools th 


latter are hollowed out in so tempting a 
tashion that one can imagine nothing more 
delightful upon a cold afternoon than a 
snug fireside corner, with a Rameses table 
and stool and the modern accompaniment 
of a fragrant cup of Souchong. 

Painting or carving the tops is a pretty 
method of decorating the larger varie¥es of 
kettie-drum tables, the coloring in the 
former case being, of course, planned to 
harmonize with the accessory turniture. 
As a rule, conventional forms should be 
selected for tables, as it is scarcely in ac- 
cordance with the fitness of things to place 
a wreath of roses or clematis upon an ar- 
ticle destined to support a tea cup or work 
basket. Many Indian designs are well 
adapted for reproduction for this purpose, 

Painted wocden tables should be var- 
nished, and atier velng rubbed over with 
glass paper, subsequently French polished; 
but the varnishing and polishing process, 
asa rule, is best entrusted to professional 
hands, good paintings being frequently 
completely ruined by amateur attempts to 
accomplish this part of the work. 

Large circular porcelian plaques, mount- 
ed in ormolu, form handsome tables, but 
these, of course, are only suitable for fixed 
positions in a room, as the fragile nature ot 
the tops will not permit of their being car- 
ried with safety trom place to place in the 
samé manner as the more generally useful 
wooden table. 

For real hard use nothing is better than 
an incised wooden top. This incising is 
pleasant work for wood carvers, and might 
be much more generally practiced than it 
is by ladies, 

From tables to table covers is a natural 
sequence, The choice of them is so great 
it is almost impossible to specialize any; 
but quite the newest and most elegant are 
those with colored satin centres, powdered 
with conventional gold sprigs, finished off 
with broad borders of white sheeting, dec- 
orated with arabesques painted in oil col- 
ors, and outlined with gold thread. The 
general effect of these is quite charming, 
and they are made in various sizes to suit 
either tiny tables or ones of more extended 
dimensions. 

Similar table covers would be pleasant 
work to make at home, procuring a square 
of one of the lovely art shades of satin, and 
suflicient creain sheeting to form a border 
about six inches wide, 

Plush table covers are to be seen in great 
variety, and when glancing over the ex- 
quisitely shaded tones of color combined 
in them, one cannot refrain from a grateful 
sense of satisfaction that the days ot printed 
and damask cloths are past and gone, and 
toat now tor dining or drawing-room such 
exquisite substitutes are procurable, 

Small covers of printed plushette, and 
those of plain plushette are charming cov- 
ers for small tables in constant use, the 
addition of a ball fringe rendering them 
very complete, 

Slips are by many people now preferred 
to cloths folding over the edges of centre or 
side table, and plushette is an admirable 
material for this purpose; also good rich 
velveteen, which lends itself well to em- 
broidery, is also to be recommended for the 
table slips, as well as for covers. 

‘The Java table covers are charming. For 
many purposes they may be used as they 
are, or they would form an admirable basis 
tor embroidery, the quaint birds and beasts 
upon them being well adapted for silk en- 
richments, 

So also are the Bretonne handkerchiefs, 
the borders of which may be elaborately 
stitched over with silks and gold thread, 
and mounted with plush or satin centres, 

Diagonal serge table covers, powdered 
with suns worked in gold thread and fin- 
ished off by a deep plush border, are 
amongst the novelties shown at some dec- 
orators, They may be easily made at 
home, the ‘‘suns’’ being simply circles of 
gold thread, with extending rays arranged 
round them. The suns are placed on the 
cloth at irregular intervals, technically 
speaking ‘“‘\powdered”’ over the surface, and 
patterns for these may now be procured ip 
transfer paper, 

Embroidered table covers should be 
neatly lined with thin silk or satin, as the 
fraying of the silk upon the reverse side 
should be guarded against. All these 
table covers look best finished off with a 
row of little silk tassels or ball fringe, 








Quite the latest of tables are the ones | 


the former, of course, being used upon 
delicate materials such as satin, the use of 
the woollen balls being confined to plusb- 
ette and other woollen substances, 
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MisTREss: “Why, Mary, I told you to 


make up iny room an hour ago, and here it 
is in terrible disorder Mary: “Yis, mum 
an’ 1 did make it u it (he master came 
in to put onaclane iar, Mum, and he 





Confidential Correspondents. 


Secret.— There were 10,056,347 votes 
cast at the last Presidential election, of whieh Cleve- 
land received 4,911, 017. 


8S. U.—It was Richard Cobden an Eng- 


lighman, who was styled the ‘‘Apostie of Free 
Trade.’’ He died in 1565, 


BELTOND.—To “spare at the spigot and 
spill at the bung*’ means to be saving in small mat- 
ters and wasteful in great. 


THomas.—Cutting the hair certainly does 
strengthen it, if done judiciously. Singeing away the 
fluffy and weak growing hairs seems to have in some 
cases a beneficial effect, 


Express.—*Limited lability” isa term 
applied to a joint stock company in which each part- 
ner is only Mable for the debts of the company to the 
extent of the amount of bis share. 


Ros Roy.—The total population of the 
United States by the census of 1880 was 50, 155,783. As 
the average increase from 1870 to 1880 was 30.08 per 
cent. it may be inferred that at present the popula- 
tion is close to 60, 000, 000, 


PesTLE.—L The governor of Pennsyl- 
vania is Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy 
of the Commonwealth, and of the militia except 
when they may have been called into the actual ser- 
vice of the United States. 2. The Vanderbilts are 
of Dutch, not German origin. 


ALLoy.—1l. It is dificult to recommend 
you books without knowing the subject in which you 
are joteresied. 2, Tue alloy, known as fusible metal, 
which melts when thrown Into boiling water, is ob- 
tained by the fusion of one part of tin, two of lead, 
and four of bismuth by weight. 


PEDESDALE.—Before the inventor can 
receive a patent he must make application therefor 
in writing to the Commissioner of Patents, Wasb- 
inaton D. C., and must file in the Patent Office a 
written description of the same and of the manner 
of making and using it in clear terms. The speci- 
fication and claim must be signed by the inventor 
and attested by two witnesses. 


Nornus.—Bunions are caused by a thick- 
ening and inflammation of the structures over a joint 
that suffers from irritation or pressure, generally of a 
badly fitting boot. The cause of Irritation or pres- 
sure‘mwmust be kept off by means of a pad of woolor 
lint, or one of the circular corn-plasters, which are 
very useful. Ifsuppuration has set in, the case must 
be treated by rest and poultices, etc. 


HaNNAH.—The surest way to a man’s 
esteem is to flatter his vanity; and when that posi- 
tion ts once gained, and the parties are impressible 
and eligible, iove follows imperceptibly, but as a 
matter of course. We will give Hannah, and all 
girls situated like her, ahint. The shafts of Cupid 
often—much oftener than is supposed—find their way 
to the heart of man through the aperture in the let- 
ter-box of business. 


T. A. P.—Varicose veins are not, as a 
rule, dangerous to life; though, if they become very 
mueokh cularged, they may rupture, and give rise to 
a very serious bemorrhage. We bellewe in the enniy 
treatment of all venous enlargement by means of 
support, such as is afforded by elastic apparatus, 
stockings, rubber bandages, and the like, But these 
should be worn continuously and keptin proper re- 
pair, or their use is worse than being without them 
atall. 

DULCIMER.—Any treatise on acoustics 
will give the laws of vibrating bodies as regards 
length and pitch, which you can apply in the con- 
struction of your instrument. A glass dulcimer is 
little more thana plaything in the shape of a thin 
wooden box about an inch deep, along the length of 
which are stretched twocords, to which the pieces of 
glass are fastened with gelatine or wax We doubt if 
you will succeed in getting three octaves, and it is 
impossible to give the length of glass for a given 
note, as the pitch also depends on the thickness and 
density of the material, 


GREGORY.—The late Lord Lytton !s dis- 
tinguished both asa novelist and as a dramatist. 
Born tn 1805, he was the youngest son of General 
Bulwer, of Haydon Hall, Norfolk, He was 
created a baronet in 1535, succeeded to the maternal 
estate of Knebworth in 1543, when he assumed his 
mother’s name, Lytton, and was raised tothe peer- 
age in 1866. His literary genius, though not of the 
highest type, was singularly prolific, so much so that 
the bare list of his works would occupy iar more 
space thau can here be spared. His son, the present 
Lord Lytton, is also an author,and has written much 
under the name ‘‘Owen Meredith,’’ 


ARTLESS.— You wiil act wisely if you 
refrain from corresponding witha man whv is not 
engaged to you. Menand women who are friends 
do correspond freely, but the timid tone of your 
question make us think that you wish to play at Pla- 
tonic friendship with some one who ought not to in- 
dulge in such unwisdom, No good ever comes of 
such epistolary flirtations, and we advise you to 
avold compromising yourself. Supposing that by 
chance a servantcatches sight of an envelope ad- 
dressed by you, do you imagine for a moment that 
sbe will not mention the matter to her friends? Then 
where will be your pretty little secret? 


G. C.—In the old times a gentlemanw as 
said to have received a liberal educationif he knew 
Greek, Latin, and alitue mathematics. It was taken 
for granted that be had lived in the select society of 
the University among well-bred youths and stately 
tutors. But our ideas are changed now, and the old 
educational notions are fast disappearing. The 
phrase ‘‘liberal education’* ite rarely used at all. 
Science has stepped in, anda man who has secured 
the degree of B.Sc. is accounted quite the equal of 
any classical scholar. So long as astudent knows a 
subject thoroughly, it matters very little whether he 
takes his degree in mathematics, classics, laws, or 
science, 


A. P.,—In the ordinary use of language, 
to know and to understand are synonymous; but jn a 
critical sense the word understand has a broader 
meaning than the word know. A child may know it 
hasa pulse. It may feel its pulse, and know it, just 
as surely asa philosopher woulcd know his. But to 
understand the pulse would requirea knowledge of 
physiology. Your lover probably thinks that be 
knows you pretty well, but it ls evigent that he does 
not yet understand you, and it is possible that as 
earning to 
i better, and be constantly find- 
ng something new in your character to wonder at 
and—we hope 


long as you both live he will be under 


stand you better ar 


admire, 


























